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The New Crown Violet 
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IN 7 DELICIOUS ODORS. 
THE NEW CROWN SERIES CIOUS ODORS, 
The Crown Violet, 
The Crown Ambre, The Crown White Rose, 
The Crown Chypre. The Crown Peau d’Espagne, 
The Crown Orc hidia, The Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms., 
Each in a beautiful carton. Price, $1.25. Ask your Druggist for them. 
194, vifth Ave» CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 77 ey Bondstreet, 
where a full line of the famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 
Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Per- 
fumes and the Crown Lavender Salts asked for all over the world. 
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SUNDAY EVENING AT HOME 


JHILE The Plymouth Hymnal was primarily prepared and published 
for the use of churches in congregational singing, the editors also 
desired to prepare a hymnal which would be of special use in the 
home and family circle. We believe The Plymouth Hymnal is 
peculiarly adapted for such use. In many families it is the custom on Sunday 
Ky evenings to gather about the piano for the singing of hymns and sacred songs. A 
G » number of tunes in The Plymouth Hymnal were included in the volume for this 
purpose, being somewhat elaborate for congregational singing, but well adapted 
ING for trained musical taste and acquirements. The following words from the Rev. 
Edward Judson, D.D., the well-known pastor of the Memorial Baptist Church, on 
Washington Square, New York, are valuable testimony in this connection : 








We have had the Plymouth Hymnal almost constantly on our piano since it was presented to 
me, and I find it to be a repertoire of some of the best and richest harmonies of the modern English 
ikea School. We have enjoyed using the book very much. EDWARD JUDSON. 


A copy of The Plymouth Hymnal will be sent to any address on receipt of the introduction price, $1.35. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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in CASH 


ec 
A 25c. PATTERN 
FREE! 


This New Waist 


To Every One. 


How many words do you 
think you can make 











word “INCIDENT- 
ALS?” Use each letter as 
desired, but not more times 
: than it_appears in “* Incident- 
a als.” Verbs, pepnanses, See 
tives, nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed. Words spelled alike 
but having different meanings count as one word. Use any 
standard dictionary. All legitimate English words count. 
Proper nouns, prefixes, suffixes, obsolete and foreign 
words do not count, Work it out as follows: Cent, net, 
tale, date, late, ant, dance, ale, din, nail, etc. ¢ 

Our Offer.—We will pay R100 for the largest list, R50 
for the second largest, 25 for the third, & 1 0 each for the 
next five, ®5 each for the next ten, and Sf each for the 
next twenty-five. To the next two hundred we will 

ve $1 each in the form of a year’s subscription to 

1ODES, That is to say, we will divide among two hun- 
dred‘and forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $500 
according to merit. Don’t you think yu could be one o 
the two hundred and forty-three? TRY IT. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental effort 
are given free and without consideration for the purpose 
of attracting attention to MODES, by May Manton, the 
most popular, up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the world. 
Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of the 
latest styles in ladies’, misses’ and children’s garments, 
make it a real necessity in omy household; the Designs 
and Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render it in- 
valuable as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions:—You must send with’ your list of 
words 77 gue [ally brepaid package, 25 cents (stamps or 
silver)fota Three Months’ Trial Subscription to Movgs. 

ur Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 25 
cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addition to a 
three months’ sueeriation, receive by return mail a pattern 
of this stylish waist, No. 6836 (illustrated above) in any size 

rom 32 to " inches. : 

Our Aim.—The present monthly | circulation of 
Mopss exceeds:150,000. We aim to make it 200,000. 

his contest will close June 15th next, so the names of 
successful spellers may be published in August issue of 

ops, mailed July isth, but SEND IN YOUR LIST 

T ONCE. For our responsibility we refer you to any 
Mercantile Agency. Address: 

I Es FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 754, 130 White Street, New York. 
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“Pearl top,” “pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
and “best light,” are great 
“Macbeth ”’ in- 


cludes them all, if you get the 


big things. 


chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture— 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 


flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated leiters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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OMO siievps 


Do just what is required of \ 
them—shield the dress from \\ 
perspiration. Some dress 
shields do more — they \ 
give out an offensive \ 
odor. Others are «°° 
heavy, cumber- \ 
some. OMO \ 
Dress Shields fs 
will outwear either \ Y 
rubber or stockinet \\ 
‘shields, are abso- 
ilutely odorless and \ 


Y 
Y 
lighter by half. \\ Y 
Y 
Y 
4 








Trial pair 25c. b 


OMo MEG. co. \ 


394 CANAL STREET \\ 
NEWYORK. 





This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
eessfulin planting. Itis asafe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ac- 
quainted with 2 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J.J. UN. GREGORY & SON, 


Marblichead, Mass. 
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lindness Prevented! 








t 
There Should be no Waiting to be Blind. 
“i The Absorption Treatment a Heaven-sent Blessing to Those Upon Whom 
p> Blindness is Approaching. 
k. : 
The Rev. S. M. Haskins, D.D., Rector of St. Marks, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: —* The 
first Sunday after I came home I read the Gospel from the Chancel, then I called the atten- 
, .. tion of the Congregation to the fact that it was the first time 
— they had heard me read it for three months, and I assured 
« of pihem that I felt truly thankful we had such an institution as 
this yours in this country. It was already calling down the 
Oil? [blessings of thousands upon your head. I hoped that 
everyone afflicted with diseased eyes would visit. your Insti- 
tution. I enjoyed my stay at the Sanitarium. Everything 
is done for comfort and pleasure.”’ 
The Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., 
writes an investigator regarding the above treatment: 
“Almost by every mail I receive letters of inquiry as to my 
; experience of the treatment of my eyes. His theory is 
Lim- rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature her- 
re~ self. Medicine cures only by rousing a peccant organ to 
te oF Bithe performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and 
dea gue Patient recovers. The eye, he thinks, should form no 
ce the feexception. His aim, therefore, is to stimulate the eye, pro- 


mote its secretions and increase the circulation thus revital- 
izing the eye and enabling it to fulfil its functions, it throws 
off all the troubles and repairs its own waste. His method 
is simple, safe, in no way unpleasant, without disfigure- 





BEMIS, 
EYE SPECIALIST, — ORIGINATOR OF THE 
ABSORPTION TREATMENT. 


ment.” 
The Cause of Impaired Vision. . . 








OUR 


. . . and Diseased Eyes Explained. 


Pamphlet Free Explaining Treatment at home and at 
The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





In the photo-engraving many will recog- 
nize E, H. Bemis, the noted eye specialist, 
originator of the Absorption Treatment. 
This is an exact reproduction of a painting 
presented by Mr. Nelson Cook, the famous 
vortrait painter, who painted this PPeponsng 
his masterpiece, upon recovering his eye 
sight. Mr, Cook was past So years of age, 
blind in one eye and nearly so in the other, 
with cataracts complicated by paralysis. 


A. B. Colvin, Treas. of the State of New York, 


and a resident of Glens Falls, writes : 


" The history of this insti- 
tution and its advance by marvelous 
strides is well known to all of us. It 
has been one of the most remarkable 
and successful projects ever essayed 
in Glens Falls The entire credit be- 
longs to Edward H. Bemis, the eye 
specialist, success has been 
well-nigh miraculous, and remarkable 
ability in his field of labor and won- 
derful energy have brought about the 


whose 


i ; 
— ‘0 OF THE SEVEN BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE BEMIS EYE SANI- 
y and TARIUM, WHICH IS THE LEADING INSTITUTION IN AMERICA, 
esults so familiar, not only to residents of Glens Falls, but to hundreds, perhaps better thou- 
a ands, of afflicted ones all over the United States and in many foreign lands. 
‘ 


hich is benefiting all of us, continue, and God speed him... .” 


May the work 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


























— 
New York City District of Columbia Massachusetts -_— 
9 id D Cc Washi « R 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency Chevy Chase Evench and | Boston University GRA 
A nglish Schoo 
Oldest and best known in U. S. for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the Law School eesti 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St.. N. Y. | language of the house. Principal. Mlle L.M. |] New Hall. Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass ae oy 
Bouligny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. Petti- Opens October 6 Eh admits 
grew O. Station E, Washington, D. C. EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dez jon. 
e + . , an. natio 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls Mai, 
ton BE EERE DRLLE on tunes F. 
sth an it treets, New Yor —_— . Du 
|The Cambridge Schooljx::.: 
New York (MorNINGSIDE The Su 01 rte A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home! §4™ 
Ceachers Heicurs, ira | STarer, C ummer uarter MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 
EST).—Department 0: 
Gallege be Binders arten. Three CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
tinctive features igh standards o 
attainment and admission—an eo to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SH 
women of e ucatior, refinement, and execu- a ‘ 
tive power. A preparatory course ene Opens July 1, 1897 i atmos aia, (oe pr — 
specific preparation for This quarter is an integral part of the | paratery and special studies (twenty-third Write 
a Meme eg mond jor 4 wel 18| scholastic year, and is divided into two | year). Mrs. A. PSPOTTER, Principal — 





RS. LESLLE MORGAN’S Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls, 

3 and 15 ~~ Seth ‘wr New York City. 
needle rom Kindergarten 
through i Miss Catherine 
flilea 's Method of Concentrated Attention 
in Mind Training a special feature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and 

Chaperonage for special students. 


MRS. HAZEN’S 
Suburban School for Girl+ 


Regular and Special Courses. Advantages 
of — and city. Physical training a spe- 
cialty. lasses in Cooking, Housewifery 
etc. Educational trips to Art Galleries an 
Museums. Half-hour from New York. 





terms of six weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of 
Instruction will be given by one hundred 
and one Professors and Instructors. All 
the Libraries, Laboratories, and Mu- 
seums of the University will be open. 
Expenses, including tuition, for a term 
of six weeks, need not exceed #50, and 
may be less. 

For circulars and information address 
Tue ExAMInEer (Division F), 
Tue University oF CHICAGO, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 





Rockford College for Women 


Fall term o orne Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897 
Classical and Scientific Courses. Specially 
organized departments of Music and Art. 
weil equipped | Library and Laboratories. fine 





PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
176 W. 87th St. 


Mrs. M. F. WALTON *°¢0- 9785 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
AND PRActTice ScHoot 305 FE. 41st St. 





New York City, 2034 Fifth Avenue 
Classical School for Girls. 15th yr. 


Boarding and day pupils. Thorough Eng- 

Science, Art and nguage courses 
correlated from Kindergarten to graduation, 
directed by well-known pecaten. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading col ome care 
and social recreation. Mrs. Helen M.Scoville. 





Connecticut 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
City advantages for culture and 
study. Experienced teachers. 
Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 








- LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College preparation. 
£L1zA Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Bicholes Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
rank ¢cMurry. 
Advisers to the Faculty. 





w Lonpon, Conn.—Instruction for 
Eplieptics. A ‘delightful home; careful and 
icious instruction, combined with the most 

: pproved system of treatment, under a physi- 
con of long experience in this disease. Send 


Resident Physician. Memorial 


Hall enables students to reduce expense. For 
catalogues, address Pres DENT. ROCKFORD 
COLLEGE, Lock Box 9, Rockford, Hl. 





Massachusetts 





THE 
Burbank Hospital Training sen Schoo! 


32d yea 
for Nurses There isa limited number of va 
cancies in the School, for which each, 
sputication should be made immediately, Forti lesley. 
— ars apply to Miss C LKER@ erature. 
tincipal, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Lynd 
50th yea 
SAMUE! 





Greenfield, Mass. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls 


A thorough education with good home influ. 
ence. Established 1869. Illustrated circular 

iss Ipa F. Fostrr, v 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, § 


Si 


Ossini 


Principals 








from Ne 


WALNUT HILL SCHOO 


FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Welle 
seventeen miles from Boston. Certific 
mits to Wellesley and other Colleges. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. Conant, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELow, 












PrinciyalsggC INCL 
school 





AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GiRts. Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
September 22d, 1897. Certificate admits to 
Smith and Wellesl sley. 
Miss Vryling Wilder Buffum,A.B., Principal. 


ANDOVER 
Theological Seminary | - 


Andover, Massachusetts 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


Old Testament Literature, 
New Testament Literature, 
Christian Theoiogy, 
Church History, 
Homiletics, 
History of Religions, 
= osoph of Religion, 
Social Ethics 
History of Missions, 
Semitic Languages. 


Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and 
‘oreign Fellowships awarded. 


Seminary Year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 


For catalogues and information on apply to 
rofessor GEORGE RIS, 
Andover, Mass. 








College Pre aratory and Special Coprses. 


Danvers, Mass.—_WILLARD HALL. 


Boston privileges with country advantages. 


dale, C 



















orcester Polytechnic eg 

Worcester, Mass. Courses of 
in Mechanical, Civil. and Electrical in 
neering and Chemistry. 176-Page Catalo 
showing. appointments secured by gradua 
mailed jree. Exbtenses low. foth year. 
ha . MARSHALL, Registrar. 


102( 
Miss M 
F Pata 


ite 








nye 


University ot Michiga 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7—AUGUST 18 


Courses will be offered in all leadit 
academic studies; also in Law, Engi 
eering, Bacteriology, and H istology. 
full announcement a ARR ie to Seco ! 


JAMES H. WADE, 
New Jersey 


Re egular 
antage: 
French 








Summit, N. J., near New York. 


Kent Place School for 


Estate of Chancellor Kent. 

ang B attention to College Preparatit 
es Woedman Paul (formerly of W 
Principal. President of Bod 








forcircularsandreferences. Dr. Williamson. 


Terms $500. Principal, SARAH M. MERRILL. 


ne bs College 
of Directors, 





amilten W. Mabie, L.H.) 
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New York 


sity | GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


Girls. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
For and strong financial Tanagement. 
Special attention given to college prepara- 
tion by college-bred instructors. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges without exami- 
nation. Academic course with diploma. 
Music, art, gymnasium, lectures. Beco a 
ear, Twenty-second year begins Sept. 22, 
i1, Endorsed by Augustus f Strong, 
D. D., Pres. Rochester gga nee) Semi- 
nary, and Jas. C. Smith, ex-Justice Su- 
preme Court, Canandaigua. a 
SAMUEL OOLE FAIRBLEY, A. B. 


SHORTHAND essen Prez. 


Situations secured pupils when competent’ 
Write W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 




































THE MISSES MACKIE’S 


School for Girls. Newburgh, N. Y. 
32d year. Academic, Advanced, and College 
Preparatory, Courses. Diplomas given in 
each. Certificate admits to Vassarand Wel- 
lesley. Special courses in Art, Music, and Lit- 
jmerature, One and ahalf hours from NewYork. 


nber of va 
, for whi 

ately. Fo 
ALKER 





Lyndon Hall School for Girls 


Sthyear. Academic and College Preparatory. 


r Girls Sanver W.Buck,A M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y* 


ome influ. 
d circular. 


>rincipals. 





np anemia Bate, N- =, ‘ 
Ossining School for Girls ¢olitce Ace 
vanced courses in Art and Music. Albert 
Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour 
from New York. 30th year begins Sept. 22d. 
Miss C. C. FuLier, Principal. 


HOO 
















Wellesley, 
tificate ad. 


res. 


Principals 


Ohio 








INCA O Miss Armstrong’s 
School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 








1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Faliterm begins September 23. 
be MBUS, O., 151_E. Broad St.—Miss 
U Phelps’ English and Classical 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Regular, and Elective Courses. Special ad- 
ntages in Music and Art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. 

























Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and 
English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls prEPkkiFory 
110 and 4112 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


alnut Lane School 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

paraing and Day School for Young Ladies. 

opens Sept. 23d. Academic and College 
paratory courses. 

Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. 

Miss S, L. TRACY, A.M., Associate 








York. 
| for Git 









Pennsylvania 
Miss Baldwin’s School for ciris 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLtorence BAL pwn, Principal. Within 
six years more than sixty pupils have entered 
Brvn Mawr College from this school. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grouncs. Forcircular, address the Secretary. 





Rhode Island 





NEWPORT, R.I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN. B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.) 
Head Master. Preparation fer any Co 
lege or Scientific School. Circular and refer- 
ences sent upon application 





Ruope Istanp, Providence. 
Friends School fer Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu- 
dents trom 18 States. All. denominations 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, 
Music, and Art. Address 
AuGusTINE Jones, LL.B. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS AND 
CAMPS 


A RENTS having boys deficient in phys- 
ical vigor are invited to investigate 

Dr. Savage’s open air summer course of 
body building. Limited toten. Address until 
May 15th, 308 West 59th St., New York City. 








UMMER SFSSION. — American 
Kindergarten Normal School. 
Begins 35th year July 14th. ‘l'erms reasonable. 
Emity M. Cog, Prin., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Parker Point, Bluehill, Me. 


Miss Bennett’s Summer Classes 


FOR Grris. Tutoring for school or college 
examinations. All the delights of the Maine 
coast. Advanced pupils in music may study 
under the direction of Prof. J. W. Hill, of 
Wellesley Colleges. Exceptional advantages 
for art students. Address Miss ELEANOR W 
Rose, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. Cottage City, Mass.—Send for 64-page 
circular to WiLt1AM A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 

fass. A. W. Epson, Worcester, Mass. 





ADIRONDACKS PEAKE PLACTD 


rench a- 
tion Class. A /so College Preparation. For 
Girts.—Delightful combination of health 
and pleasure, with a profitable vacation. 

fademoiselle Derray-LONGCHAMP, 
105 West 74th St., New York. 





New York University 
Summer Courses 


Third session, July 5-August 13. Twenty- 
nine courses in mathematics, science, lan- 
pages, and pedagogy. A ‘— suburban 
mpd in New York City. For circulars ad- 

ress 


‘ ; Cuas. B. Buss, 
University Heights, New York City. 





Summer Schools and Camps 


French Summer Resort in the 
Heart of the Adirondacks 


Two ladies, well known Professors in New 
York, would receive a few young ladies in 
their own cottage during the summer. High- 
est references. For particulars address ADI- 
RONDACKS, No. 3,120, care The Outlook. 





Summer Camp for 


Marienfeld Foye quip and ee 


2d year. For circulars address Dr. C 
enderson, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ist. 
anford 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A CULTURED LADY desires a pos'- 
tion as housekeeper and companion. An 
excellent reader, letter-writer, and French 
scholar. poaeee of agg = had mee ox 
perience intheir care. Highest personal in- 
dorsements. Address MRS. GILBERT, 
No. 3,159, care of The Outlook. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, experi- 
enced in foreign travel, would act as compan- 
ion and tutor to a boy (or two boys) visiti- g 
Europe for first time. Best of references. 
Will be glad to submit 8 for_instructive 
summer tour Address E. S.,¢2 West Divin- 
ity Hall, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED.—A _ graduate nurse, nine 
years’ experience in boneial, private, and 
district nursing, would like a_ permanent 
position in any one of the above branches of 
1er profession. Specialty, sick children. Ad- 
dress TRAINED NURSE, Box 4,507, Sta. 
W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—By a widow, position as 
housekeeper, assistant housekeeper, or com- 
panion to an invalid. Is a pleasing reader. 
good letter-writer, and musical. Highest 
references. Address Mrs. O. B. CHAN 
DLER, 170 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE UN DERSIGNED is genera: 
agent for the “ Hygeia Kettle,” patented Feb. 
loth, which will furnish pure distilled water 
in every home almost without cost. Secure 
long life andavoid disease Write fora circu- 
lar. F. W. SOMERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A lady wishes to act, as 
guide for city and vicinity to parties wishing 
to se* the most interesting part of the —~ { 
in a short time. References exchanged. 
Address No. 3.170, care of The Outlook. 


A VASSAR GRADUATE, and ex- 
perienced tutor, desires to tutor for the sum- 
mer in elementary,college preparatory,or col- 
lege work. Good references. dress EF. E. 
BOY D, Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A YOUNG WOMAN .a college gradu- 
ate, desires tutoring or some light occupation 
in the country during the summer months. 
Moderate remuneration expected. Address 
No. 2,919, care The Outlook. , 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
desires position for the summer as traveling 
tutor or traveling companion. Moderate sal- 
ary. dress ALICE L NORTON, 1453 
Maple Ave., Evanston, III. 


A. COLLEGE GRADUATE and 
Divinity Student (Vale) would like during 
the summer to tutor, take charge of boys, or 
fill any desirable position. Address No. 3,098, 
care of The Outlook. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDER- 
GARTNER desires position for the sum 
mer as kindergarten governess. Best of ref 
erences furnished. Address No. 3,212, care 
of The Outlook. 


WANTED.— For the summer, bya young 
lady of refinement, a position to assist wit 
the care and entertainment of children. Com- 
pensation moderate. Unexceptionable refer 
ences. Address No. 3,198, the Outlook. 
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Insures Ease, 
Comfort, and a 


Graceful Attitude 
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The X-RAYS show how the pads 
receive the weight of the pelvic bone, 
protecting the spine and entirely 
relieving the sensitive parts of the 
body from pressure of any kind. 
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The No. 4 Model 
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many convenient and 
labor-saving improve- 
.. ments contributing 
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ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


American Writing Machine Go. 
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Black and Colored 
Dress Silks 


in Both Stores. 


James M‘Creery & Co. 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 















Good Health—Good Form 


This is the fortune of the woman who wears the Ferris 
Waist—a garment that gives healthful, graceful support 
to the body in perfect accord with the laws of nature, 
Yielding to every motion, faultless in outline, it meets 
every requirement for the neglige dress or the taiior- 
made gown. 


sq? Good S 
rri 00a Sense 
Corset Waist 
is made also for Ladies and Misses, with high and low bust, 
long and short waist, to suit all figures. Children’s, 25c. 
to dc. Misses’, 50c to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. Al- 


ways superior in galing and workmanship. 
For sale by all retailers. 
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SPECIAL at ‘‘ The Linen Store”) 


In connection with our Spring Exhibit of 


FINE HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


of every sort. 





We direct attention to the following, which ar 
offered at much reduced prices in order to clos 
them out: 


988 DOZEN NAPKINS 
In 5, 3{, and % sizes. 
727 TABLE-CLOTHS 
3,434, and 4 yards long, 2 and 214 yds. wide. 


These are genuinely cheap goods of reliable 
wearing qualities, and should be interesting © 
those who are furnishing summer cottages. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO 


14, WESTj 234. STREET, NEW YORK 
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HE past week has made 
very clear the desperate 
character of the war upon 
which the Greeks have 
embarked against immense 
odds in numbers, equip- 
ment, and military resources of every kind. 
The strategy on each side has been ob- 
vious from the start. The Greeks en- 
deavored, in their first irregular move- 
ment, to get through the mountain passes 
on their frontier b@fore the Turks had 
time to take advantage of their position. 
They were handicapped by the unfairness 
of the Great Powers which are banded 
together to preserve the “integrity ” of 
the Turkish Empire. The boundary be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedonia proposed 
to the Berlin Congress of 1878 ran from 
a point on the Gulf of Salonica north of 
Mount Olympus to a point on the Alba- 
nian coast nearly opposite Corfu. This 
line would have ben easy of defense for 
the Greeks, and the Powers accepted it ; 
but Turkey declined to fall in with their 
decision, and, in obedience to the Turkish 
demand, the original boundary, which ran 
from the northeast corner of the Gulf of 
Arta to a point near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Volo, was allowed to remain. 
Sixteen years ago the boundary was 
finally settled by Turkey and the Great 
Powers without any reference to the de- 
mands of Greece, the latter country re- 
ceiving but a small part of the territory 
which had been set apart for her by tke 
Berlin Congress; and the frontier was so 
drawn as to make it very difficult of de- 
fense by the Greeks and very easy of 
access to the Turks. 


& 





What the Greeks feared and the Turks 
planned for in this arrangement has been 
fully realized during the past two weeks. 
Every natural advantage has been on the 
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side of the Turks, together with all the 
advantages of a much larger and much 
better-equipped army. The dash of the 
Greeks through the frontier was sp!endid, 
but it was against hopeless odds, and the 
last week has not only demonstrated the 
failure of that movement, but has brought 
the Turks well within the plains of Thes- 
saly. The campaign in the east has cen- 
tered mainly around the two passes of Mi- 
luna and Reveni, where the fighting has 
been stubborn and desperate. There are 
no more reckless fighters than the Turks, 
but it is so long since the Greeks have been 
engaged in actual warfare that there was 
some uncertainty as to the manner in 
which they would carry themselves. Their 
valor, however, is likely to make Reveni 
and Miluna as memorable in their future 
history as the pass of Thermopyle. The 
main advance of the Turkish force has 
been through Miluna, and on Friday a 
desperate battle was fought at Mati, not 
far south of the Thessalian side of the 
pass. As a result of the battle the Greek 
army was driven back upon Larissa, its 
headquarters; and, being still further 
pushed, that town was abandoned, and at 
this writing the army has retreated to 
Pharsala, which is almost in a direct line 
south of Larissa, where a new line of de- 
fense is being rapidly established. The 
Greek spirit appears to be unbroken. In 
spite of the disasters of the week there has 
been no panic at Athens, and great con- 
fidence is expressed by the Greek Gov- 
ernment in the outcome of the struggle. 


@ 


It is very probable that the present 
week will see the crisis of the struggle. 
The Greeks are hurrying every availab'e 
man to the frontier, and the Turks are 
pressing forward with equal energy. There 
is still a body of Greeks on the northern 
side of the mountain chain in the neigh- 
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borhood of Damasi, and this body, the 
dispatches assert, has been threatening 
Elassona, the Turkish headquarters. If 
the force is large enough to make a 
serious attempt upon Elassona, the invad- 
ing Turkish army will be threatened by a 
movement in its rear which may place it 
in a very perilous position ; but it is much 
more likely that the Greeks are in peril, 
because of the smallness of their force 
and the closing in of the Turkish armies. 
In the Gulf of Salonica and on the west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Arta the Greek 
fleeis have been very active during the 
past week, shelling small towns held by 
the Turks, and destroying munitions of 
war of variouskinds. By destroying mil- 
itary stations which are used by the Turks 
as bases of supplies, the Greek navy is 
inflicting very serious injury, and may do 
something to turn the tide of Turkish 
success. The report that a Greek fleet is 
going to make the attempt to pass through 
the Dardanelles is not credited. The 
waters of that strait are sown thick with 
torpedoes, and its shores are lined almost 
continuously with heavy batteries of mod- 
ern guns. The Greeks are equal to any 
heroic and brilliant enterprise, but it is 
doubtful if they will attempt anything so 
desperate as this. 


® 


What makes the outlook for Greece still 
more serious is the appearance at the seat 
of war of Osman Pasha, the greatest of the 
Turkish commanders, and one of the most 
distinguished soldiers of the century. 
Europe is very much puzzled by the sud- 
den advent of Osman on the Greek fron- 
tier. Born in Asia Minor some time in 
the third decade of the century, studying 
the art of war in Constantinople, entering 
the cavalry service in 1854, distinguish- 
ing himself at a very early age, Osman 
Pasha had gained a large military experi- 
ence and had shown very unusual mili- 
tary gifts before his supreme opportunity 
came in the Russo-Turkish war twenty 
years ago. In September, 1877, he de- 
feated the allied Russian and Roumanian 
forces in one of the most severely con- 
tested battles of modern times. The 
siege of Plevna followed, and Osman’s 
defense of that city was one of the most 
brilliant exploits of recent years. It es- 
tablished his reputation as a strategist 


and fighter of a very high order. On his 
return to Constantinople at the close of 
the war he was appointed Minister of 
War, and gained powerful influence over 
the Sultan. His position opened him, 
however, to the attacks of that group of 
men always to be found in the palace of 
every Sultan, who form a kind of kitchen 
cabinet, whose aim it is to discredit every 
able and intelligent public servant, and 
to control the Sultan for their own pur- 
poses. Osman was practically disgraced, 
and has been, to all intents and purposes, 
a State prisoner for many years past. 
Now Izzet Bey, the Sultan’s favorite, and 
a man who is believed to have been one 
of the prime movers in the extinction of 
the Armenians, has been disgraced, and 
Osman Pasha has been sent to the fron- 
tier to take general command of the Turk- 
ish campaign against Greece. What this 
may mean as a matter of Turkish his- 
tory at Constantinople Europe is asking 
with a good deal of curiosity. Mean- 
while, the sympathy of the Christian 
world with the Greeks in their desperate 
struggle grows more and more marked. 
Contributions of money are being sent 
freely to aid the Greek cause; prayers 
were offered up in many churches in all 
parts of the world on Sunday; and the 
feeling of Christendom is indicated by a 
cartoon in one of the comic papers repre- 
senting the Sultan standing on a cannon, 
waving his scimitar in the air and shout- 
ing to the Great Powers behind him, 
* Onward, Christian Soldiers !” 


@ 


Ten years ago the British Parliament 
passed an Act which gave to the Austra- 
Jasian Colonies the right of representation 
in a Federal Council. The Council was 
empowered to make laws applicable to 
all the colonies represented. Some col- 
onies declined to take advantage of it, 
and intercolonial distrust was at that time 
so great that the realization of any scheme 
of federation seemed likely to remain for 
many years in abeyance. About four 
years ago, however, the late Sir Henry 
Parkes, the veteran Australian statesman, 
revived the project on the plan of the 
Dominion of Canada. The Federal Con- 
vention, in which all the Governments of 
Australasia except Queensland, New Zea- 
land, and Fiji are represented, is the re- 
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sult. The Convention proposes a feder- 
ation by which the various colonies are 
io retain autonomy in local affairs, but in 
respect to customs, excise, and the army 
and navy will be under common control. 
Federal government will consist of a Sen- 
ateand House of Representatives, to, ether 
with a Federal Supreme Courtand a Gov- 
ernor-General], appointed by the Crown. 
Thus prepared, the Federal Constitution 
will be laid for discussion before the re- 
spective Colonial Parliaments. After such 
discussion the Convention will reassem- 
ble, reconsider the Constitution, and sub- 
mit it directly to the people for adoption 
or rejection. If adopted, it will be sent 
by the Colonial Parliaments to the Impe- 
tial Parliament and to the Queen for as- 
sent. This movement, than which none 
could conduce more to the solidarity of the 
British Empire reminds us of the days 
of the Philadelphia Convention. One 
question has apparently been decided in 
Australia in a way involving a greater en- 
croachment upon States’ rights than exists 
here, namely, the power over excise duties. 
A more interesting feature, however, is the 
direct submission of the Constitution to 
the people. Neither our Constitution nor 
the Canadian was ever submi:ted directly 
to a popular vote; they were referred, the 
one to State Conventions, the other to 
the Colonial Legislatures. 


& 


On Thursday of last week the Hon. 
W. S. Fielding, Minister of Finance, sub- 
mitted the new Canadian tariff to the 
Parliament at Ottawa. Mr. Fielding 
pointed out that there was a deficit of a 
third of a million dollars for the financial 
year ending June 30, 1896; for the cur- 
rent financial year he estimated that the 
deficiency would reach halfa million; and 
for the next financial year, notwithstand- 
ing tariff changes, there might be a short- 
age of three-quarters of a million. The 
first important feature of the new tariff is 
the reduction of the duties on iron. Dur- 
ing recent years taxes on the raw material 
had exceeded the protective duty on the 
finished article, and thus helped the United 
States instead of Canada. The second 
feature is the double schedule favoring 
Great Britain. When the Liberal party 
laid down its policy of tariff for revenue 
only, the United States had already de- 


clared through the Democratic party in 
favor of tariff reform. Canadian Liberals 
naturally followed this lead, expecting 
that an opportunity for reciprocity would 
be given. Now, however, the United 
States has apparently returned to high 
protection.- Mr. Fielding does not give up 
hope of reciprocity with the United States, 
but in the meantime Canada will deal 
with those countries willing to reciprocate. 
Hence there is to be an innovation of 
great moment both to Great Britain and 
to ourselves. This is an offer to all coun- 
tries admitting Canadian exports free or 
on “a favorable entrance,” to admit their 
goods in turn into Canada under a min- 
imum tariff one-quarter below the regular 
or maximum duty. This treatment will 
cause rejoicing among British exporters, 
who had last year to face an average duty 
of twenty-two pér cent. on goods sent to 
Canada, whereas the average duty to our 
exporters was but thirteen per cent. From 
this general minimum tariff beer, spirits, 
sugar, molasses, silk, and tobacco are ex- 
cepted. The history of tariff-tinkering 
on both sides of the border may thus de- 
lay, but cannot prevent, ultimate com- 
mercial union between ourselves and the 
Canadians. 


® 


The death of William S. Holman re- 
moves from public life a man who has 
been conspicuous for a long period, and 
whose total public service exceeded forty 
years. Born in Indiana in 1822, receiv- 
ing a common-school education in his 
native town, with an additional two 
years of study at Franklin College, Indi- 
ana, he began life as a district school- 
teacher in the days when such teachers 
“boarded round” among the patrons of 
the school. He became dissatisfied with 
his work, studied law, was admitted to 
the bar, went into politics, became Judge 
of the Court of Probate, later a prosecut- 
ing attorney, then a member of a Consti- 
tutional Convention, then a member of 
the Indiana Legislature, and entered the 
House of Representatives in 1852. From 
the very beginning of his career in the 
House Mr. Holman was a vigorous and 
persistent advocate of economy, objecting 
to every new expenditure and to many 
old ones when he considered them in any 
sense unnecessary or immoderate. His 
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opposition was often very harassing, and 
he soon acquired many nicknames, among 
others “the great objector” and “the 
watchdog of the Treasury.” His honesty 
and integrity were above suspicion, and 
he took an attitude toward public expend- 
itures which, unhappily, had been very 
rare among our public men. ‘That atti- 
tude was not always, however, an _ intelli- 
gent or even a consistent one. He was 
frequently an irrational obstructionist. 
His ideas of economy were often narrow 
and unintelligent. He was an out-and- 
out Democrat, but during the war was a 
firm friend of the administration and of 
the Union cause. He represented a type 
of Western public men which has now 
almost disappeared from our political life. 


& 


By a vote of 34 to 22 the United States 
Senate has adopted the Nelson substitute 
for the Torrey Bankruptcy Bill which has 
been urged upon Congress for so many 
years. The substitute is believed to deal 
much more considerately with debtors 
than the original measure. According to 
its provisions a merchant cannot be forced 
into insolvency unless he transfers or 
encumbers some of his property so as to 
‘prefer or defraud” any of bis creditors. 
In case of voluntary bankruptcy the 
charges for the settlement of the estate 
are rigidly limited. The vote against the 
substitute came chiefly from Eastern Re- 
publicans and “gold” Democrats. The 
friends of the Torrey Bull still hope to 
revive their measure in the House, and 
induce the Senate to accept it in Confer- 
ence Committee. The tariff discussions 
of the past week have virtually insured 
the rejection by the Senate of the retro- 
active clause of the House bill. A duty 
on hides now seems to be inevitable, as 
Senator Allison, of Iowa—a member of 
the Finance Committee—is one of the 
Western men supporting it. 


® 


The economic news of the week relates 
almost exclusively to the street railway 
problem. In Chicago two tremendous 
mass-meetings have been held to protest 
against the passage of the Humphrey 
Bil's by the State Senate. These meas- 
ures propose to establish five-cent fares 
for fifty years, on condition that the roads 


pay three per cent. of their gross receipts 
into the city treasury. At one of the 
mass-meetings Mr. Ela, of the Civic Fed- 
eration, Mayor Harrison, and Alderman 
Harlan—the principal Republican candi 
date for Mayor at the recent election- 

were among the speakers. The enthusi 
asm was intense, and the feeling ex 
pressed toward the Chicago Senators who 
had voted for the obnoxious bills was but 
little short of violent. The entire cit) 
government of Chicago—including every 
member of the Board of Aldermen excepi 
the State Senator who has a seat in the 
local body—opposes the bills. The trades 
unions oppose them, all the reform or 
ganizations oppose them, and all the 
newspapers oppose them; and yet they 
passed the Senate by more than a two 
thirds majority. Fortunately, the great 
demonstrations of popular feeling against 
the action of the Senate have made a pro 
found impression upon the House of Rep 
resentatives, and a majority of that body 
now seems to be pledged against the bills. 
Chicago, therefore, stands a chance to se- 
cure reductions in street-railway fares 
corresponding with the reduced cost of 
service, as soon as the old franchises ¢€x- 
pire, in.1903. There is hardly a ques- 
tion -that three-cent fares to-day would 
yield a larger profit than five-cent fares 
twenty-five years ago. 


In Indianapolis, Indiana, the period of 
three-cent fares lasted but a week. The 
United States District Court has declared 
the three-cent-fare law unconstitutional, 
on the ground that it applied only to 
Indianapolis and was, therefore, special 
legislation. However, the charter of the 
Indianapolis Company expires in 1901. 
In four years, therefore, the citizens there 
expect to obtain permanently the privilege 
of moderate fares: In Pennsylvania Rep- 
resentative Clinton Rogers Woodruff has 
introduced a bill limiting franchises to a 
maximum of thirty years. In New York 
a newly organized society has obtained 
from a large number of leading conserva- 
tivesa declaration of faith in the principle 
that property rights attaching to the city 
streets properly belong to the city, while 
in Boston a Citizens’ Committee—with 
such men as Edward Everett Hale, Pro 
fessor Frank Parsons, and Thomas Went 
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worth Higginson at its head—has held 
a joint mass-meeting and issued a series 
vf invaluab'e tracts in favor of the public 
ownership of street railways. The tracts 
that have been issued should be purchased 
and studied by every one interested in 
the question. Altogether the demand for 
municipal control of municipal monopo- 
lies bids fair soon to become as strong in 
this country as it is in England. 


& 


During the past week the business 
world has been disturbed, not so much by 
the actual Greco-Turkish war as by the 
melancholy failure of the six European 
Powers to maintain peace, and by the anxi- 
ety lest a general European conflict might 
result from present conditions. Wheat 
advanced sharply, and has retained most of 
the advance ; stocks fell. Rates for foreign 
exchange advanced to the gold exporting 
point. The rise in wheat is natural, since 
the adjacent Balkan countries which may be 
drawn into the conflict produced last year 
pearly one hundred and fifty miliion bushels 
of wheat, Turkey forty million, and Greece 
nearly six million. These latter supplies 
are, of course, withdrawn from the market; 
those of Russia, three hundred and twenty 
million bushels, and of the Balkan States 
may also be withdrawn. In the stock 
market there has been much feverishness 
in international securities, and on the 
European exchanges the decline in Turk- 
ish and Greek bonds has naturally been 
a marked one. Producing States out- 
side the countries immediately engaged 
in war gain commercially, because indus- 
try is interrupted in the warring States, 
and hence the markets of the latter go, 
for the time at least, into the hands of 
rival foreign producers, who may have 
long coveted an introduction to competing 
markets. Referring to this, the “ Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle” does 
well to point out that, like all ather arti- 
ficial diversions of general trade, the 
advantage must in the end be greatly 
qualified. Europe’s general industrial 
stagnation after the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars, the reaction following the 
termination of our own Civil War, and 
that of the Franco-German war, are cases 
in point. Reaction is a certainty, and it 
has been the rather uniform experience 
that it is peculiarly serious because of the 


preceding artificial stimulus to produc- 
tion. 
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The decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York State in the Brooklyn civil 
service case, though naturally discourag- 
ing to those who thought that there were 
no more battles to be fought since the 
adoption of the civil service clause in 
the new Constitution, does not seem to us 
to justify either the criticisms which 
have been leveled against it or the dis- 
couragement to which it has given rise. 
Without going into details, which for our 
readers would be needless, the essential 
principles involved may be briefly stated. 
The Constitution provides that “ appoint- 
ments and promotions in the civil service 
of the State . . . shall be made accord- 
ing to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
so far as practicable by examinations, 
which so far as practicable shall be com- 
petitive.’ The Court holds that the 
Legislature is required to provide the 
methods for the enforcement of this pro- 
vision in its letter and spirit, and ex- 
presses its faith that the Legislature will 
do this at an early date. It seems to 
deny that the Constitution can be en- 
forced by the courts without legislative 
enactment. It declares, furthermore, that 
‘* where the duties of the position are not 
merely clerical, but are delegated by the 
head of the office because of his own 
numerous duties, require skill, judg- 
ment, trust, and confidence, and involve 
the responsibility of the officer himself, 
it is not practicable to fill them by 
merely competitive examinations.” In 
such cases much must be left to the 
authority and discretion of the appointed 
officer. The Court does not hold that the 
decision of the Mayor of a city or the 
Governor of the State as to the classifica- 
tion of offices is final. On the contrary, 
it distinctly declares that “his action is 
subject to review,” though it holds, in the 
particular case before it, that no facts are 
stated which justify the Court in settinz 
aside the classification made by Mayor 
Wurster. Incidentally the Court states 
that a law which should give the officer 
who has to make the appointment power 
to examine the applicants, and in that 
way determine who should be the ap- 
pointee, “would practically nullify the 
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Civil Service Law and bring it into dis- 
repute.” Although this must be regarded 
as obiter dicta, we hope that the Governor 
will take the hint in considering the Civil 
Service Law to which we referred last 
week, and which has passed the Legisla- 
ture and is now before him. Our object 
in this paragraph is simply to state the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, not 
to re-argue the case; it is, however, legit- 
imate to say that the general interpreta- 
tion of the word “ practicable ”’ furnished 
by this decision seems to us rational and 
just. 


@ 


The New York Legislature, which 
adjourned last week, passed one anti- 
monopoly measure which would have 
been considered revolutionary five years 
ago, and rejected another anti-monopoly 
measure which even longer ago would 
have been recognized as conservative by 
nearly all men opposed to class privileges. 
The anti-monopoly measure accepted was 
the progressive inheritance tax bill, cham- 
pioned by Comptroller Roberts. This 
measure places taxes ranging from | per 
cent. on personal estates of $10,000 to 
10 per cent. on personal estates of $4,- 
000,000, with 4 or 5 per cent. added in 
case the inheritance passes to heirs ou‘ 
side the immediate family of the dece- 
dent. The anti-monopoly measure re- 
jected was that reducing the price of 
gas in New York City to $1 per 1,000 
cubic feet—or to 33 per cent. more 
than has for several years been found 
profitable in Cleveland, Ohio. This bill, 
however, was defeated only by means 
of a substitute reducing the price of gas 
to $1.20 this year, and making a similar 
five-cent reduction each succeeding year 
until the $1 rate is established. The 
difference between the two bills, based 
upon the present consumption of gas, was 
said to mean $8,000,000 to the gas com- 
panies—and to the public. Among the 
other acts of the Legislature, the impor- 
tant ones were the passage of the Greater 
New York Churter Bill, the amendment 
of the Raines Law so as to make it an 
effective anti-saloon measure, and the pas- 
sage of Governor Black’s civil service 
law taking the “starch’’ out of the re- 
form system. The anti-trust bills passed 
are not regarded as important by either 
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friends or enemies. Outside of New 
York the most important act of State leg- 
islation last week was the passage of the 
Iowa bill permitting the manufacture of 
liquor within that commonwealth. An 
attempt was made to amend the bill so as 
to facilitate th- establishment of saloons 
in small towns in no-license counties, but 
was not successful at any important point. 
Even without such amendments the liquor 
bill had few votes to spare. 


& 


A law signed by Governor Morton early 
in 1895, which excited active interest and 
co-operation, as well as opposition, pro- 
vided for the establishment of high 
schools in the city of New York. As 
soon as the bill became a law and a 
Board of Superintendents was appointed 
under the law, a committee of the Board 
of Education and of this Board of Super- 
intendents was appointed to adopt a 
course of study for the new high schools. 
Asa result of investigation in this country 
and abroad, and after consultation with 
the highest educational authorities, this 
special committee has now made public 
its course of study for the high schools. 
It is said that nothing of like character 
exists on this side of the Atlantic, and 
that the idea has been borrowed from the 
schools of Germany. The committee in 
its report says that this higher commer- 
cial course is ‘ designed to give the stu- 
dent a very thorough business education, 
so extended as to give instruction in the 
higher commercial operations, and to 
form the foundation of a liberal educa- 
tion at the same time.” The course pro- 
vided for covers four years. Bookkeeping, 
English, and German are studied through 
the four years. Other studies are: stenog- 
raphy, business forms and customs, bank- 
ing, finance, and economics, commercial 
geography and commercial arithmetic, 
Latin and American literature, civics and 
modern and ancient history, constitutional 
and commercial history, two branches of 
the natural sciences. Students will be 
prepared for the classical and scientific 
courses of the city colleges. 
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The committee state frankly that the 
success of this course of study depends 
on the kind of men they can find to put 
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at the head of the high schools, and 
the courses of study presented will doubt- 
less be somewhat changed on consulta- 
tion with these principals, as it is the 
intention and acknowledged principle laid 
down by the entire Board of Education of 
New York to-day, and provided for in the 
chapter on education of the Greater New 
York Charter, that the principals shall 
be brought into closer relations with the 
management of their own schools, and 
have a voice in the selection of teachers 
and in the decision of all affairs relating 
to their own schools. New York is to be 
congratulated on the progress she has 
made and the promise that lies in the 
future. The next ten years will see the 
public schools of New York taking rank 
with the best in the country. Bills have 
been reported favorably from the Assem- 
bly’s City Committee, which authorize 
New York City to raise $12,500,000 for 
school * buildings and sites. One bill 
provides for bonds to the amount of 
$10,000,000 for the common schools. 
Another bill authorizes $2,500,000 for 
high-school buildings. There is every 
indication thst these bills will pass. ‘That 
New York must make ample provision 
for the future is proved by the increase in 
attendance since 1891. In 1891 the chil- 
dren attending the public schools in New 
York numbered 137,849. That was an 
increase of 1.25 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year. In 1896 the average attendance 
was 175,000, an increase of 7.14 per cent. 
over the attendance of 1895. It is esti- 
mated that 1897 will find the school 
average attendance at 188,000, an in- 
crease of 7.42 per cent. over 1896. This 
rapid increase justifies the seemingly 
large expenditures which the Board of 
Education demands. 


® 


As soon as the Board of Education in 
New York City took final action in re- 
gard to the establishment of high schools, 
by deciding to open the old East Twelfth 
Street School as a Girls’ High School, the 
question of the appointment of a princi- 
pal became prominent. The impression 
went forth that the Board of Education 
would discriminate against women, and 
consider only men as candidates for the 
position of principal of the school. This 
is not true. The Chairman of the High 


School Committee®of the Board of Educa- 
tion has invited those who advocate the 
appointment of women to this position to 
send the names of their candidates, with 
their credentials, to the committee. Those 
who advocate the appointment of women 
have, too many of them, taken the posi- 
tion that it would be absurd to put a man 
in the-place ; that the girls in a high 
school need the guidance of a woman ; 
that ony a woman could understand them 
and their needs. They would not, how- 
ever, debar men from positions as teach- 
ers in the high school The opponents 
to the appointment of a woman principal 
assume and declare that a woman would 
never succeed as the principal of a high 
school. Neither of these positions is 
tenable. While women make success‘ul 
presidents of women’s colleges and prin- 
cipals of high schools, it is absurd to 
take the position that a woman cannot 
succeed as the principal of a high school 
in New York. With men standing at the 
head of women’s colleges and successfully 
conducting them, and equally successful 
as principals of girls’ high schools, it is 
equally absurd to make the declaration that 
aman is unfit for the principalship of a 
girls’ high school. Character, ability, ex- 
perience, equipment, not sex, must de. 
cide the question. 


@ 


For several months there have been 
disagreements between the New York 
State Government, the Board of Managers 
of the Society for the R-formation of 
Juvenile Delinquents in the City of New 
York, and the Board of Health of the city. 
The Society which controls the House of 
Refuge was organized in 1824 by private 
citizens. and supported by gifts and en- 
dowments. In 1853 the present Refuge 
was built, with the co-operation of the 
city. The State undertook to maintain 
the institution, but it has been under the 
control of a self-perpetuating Board of 
Managers; and the Society and the State 
have been fora long time at loggerheads, 
with the most disastrous results. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Board of Health, 
the plumbing and other sanitary arrange- 
ments for the building are just about what 
they were forty-five years ago. The man- 
agers have long been asking for appro- 
priations from the State Government to 
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improve the sanitary conditions of the 
House of Refuge; but the State Comp- 
troller has opposed this expenditure un- 
less the property is given into the pos- 
session and control of the State. The 
Medical Superintendent of the House of 
Refuge has now resigned, and his resig- 
nation has been fol-owed by that of the 
Ophthalmologist. These two gentlemen 
constituted the entire medical staff of an 
institution containing 820 boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years, who have been committed by the 
magistrates in the first, second, and third 
judicial districts of the State. These em- 
brace New York and fifteen other coun- 
ties. More than three-fourths of tho-e 
committed to the House of Refuge are 
from New York and Brooklyn. The 
resignation of the two medical officers 
precip'tated the action of the Board of 
Health, and the Board immediately con- 
demned the House of Refuge, and issued 
an order prohibiting it from receiving any 
persons as inmates until further orders 
from the Board of Health. The whole 
evil grows out of the attempted partner- 
ship between a private corporation and 
the State. The partnership should be 
dissolved and the State should be given 
control of the institution, or the private 
beneficence should assume the cost as 
well as the care of it. Any scheme by 
which the State pays the bills, and a 
private, irresponsible body spends the 
money, is sure to land in difficulty, sooner 
or later. 


The annual report of President Dwight, 
of Yale University, records great ad- 
vances in both material and intellectual 
riches, and points out with equal force the 
many present opportunities for further 
advancement. During the last ten years 
fifteen new buildings have been erected, 
five made over, and one bought, and in 
the same time over $4,000,000 have been 
received in the way of donations. But 
President Dwight well says that ‘“‘ the law 
of all growing life is that it continu- 
ally asks for more. When the asking 
ceases, the life begins to decline and de- 
cay.” Yale’s increase in the number 
of students has fully kept pace with 
its increase in buildings and funds, and 
its immediate needs are many, if * is 
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to carry out its ideal of university study 
and life. Prominent among these needs 
President Dwight places the further en- 
dowment of the library, which has already 
a fund of $300,000 (the Sloane bequest) 
toward this end; the founding of a schoo! 
of architecture in connection with the Art 
School, to be modeled on the plan of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and to occupy a 
building, with equipment, to cost $250,000; 
a new Medical School building; a n2w 
building for the department of physiology 
and morphology in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, which, by the way, is this year to 
celebrate the close of its fiftieth year of 
constantly growing usefulness; the estab- 
lishing of libraries for the departments ; 
the extension of graduate fellowships.and 
scholarships to fully sustain the recent re- 
markable growth in this department of 
the University—and in this connection 
President Dwight recommends that some 
of these scholarships should be purely 
honorary (that is, without money income 
attached). in order to recognize the work 
of graduate students who do not need 
financial aid An interesting parc of the 
report deals with the inevitable destruc- 
tion in the near future of the “‘ Old Brick 
Row,” or rather the three buildings of it 
which still remain. The proposed Quad- 
rangle has been planned for a quarter of 
a century, has now been partly carried 
out, and, of course, the sentimental inter- 
est attached to the old buildings cannot 
be allowed to stand in the way of com- 
pleting the work. Really, South Middle 
Coilege is the only one to which historic 
interest attaches, and that will doubtless 
be left for a- least a few years. 


The tenth annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics in North 
Carolina has just been published. There 
are 200 cotton, woolen, kni‘ting, and 
hosiery mills in the State, with siightly 
over 1,000,000 spindles. There are 
25,000 operatives, 6,000 of whom are chil- 
dren and 18,000 adults—10,500 women 
and 7,500 men. Over one-half of the 
children employed are under sixteen 
years ofage. The wages differ in different 
localities. The average pay for skilled 
labor is $1 per day. Women’s wages 


range from 60 cents to $1; unskilled men, 
50 cents to $1, the average being 66 cents. 
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The wages of unskilled women areas low as 
40 cents, the average being 47 cents. The 
average for children is 32 cents. In two 
counties ten to eleven hours constitute a 
day’s work; inthirteen counties, eleven and 
a half hours ; in ten counties, twelve hours. 
The average working time in these mills 
is eleven hours per day. Most of the 
mills run fifteen hours a day, but they 
pay for extra time. It is claimed by the 
mill-owners that it is a rare thing to see 
children under twelve years of age in 
any of the mills. 


& 


A notable good work is being per- 
formed by the Legal Aid Society of this 
city. There are always those too poor to 
pay the necessary expense of having their 
wrongs righted. From those, however, who 
are able, the stigma of being applicants 
for charity is removed by the Society’s 
requirement of a small fee. Last year, 
through the Society’s endeavors, more 
than $70,000 was paid by persons wrong- 
fully retaining that amount to nearly 
7,500 persons rightfully entitled to it. 
Another signal service last year was 
the initiating of proceedings for destroy- 
ing the “bucket-shops” and “policy- 
shops”’—gambling establishments which 
vitiate the moral atmosphere wherever 
they exist. The Society’s attorneys have 
not a little to do with educating ignorant 
applicants as to the prevailing ideas of 
right and wrong. It often happens that 
persons deem themselves wronged who 
are either not wronged at all, or have 
themselves transgressed the bounds of 
propriety. The Society desires to in- 
crease its work by having a representa- 
tive in each police court—practically in 
every court at all times. The greatest 
work of the Society is really an indirect 
one; it spreads abroad the feeling that 
the poor can get justicedone. This feel- 
ing is now a Strong one, since the Society 
has existed for over twenty years, and 
during that time has taken care of over 
80,000 cases. 


& 


The ceremonies attending the comple- 
tion of General Grant’s Tomb on River- 
side Drive, in New York City, are in 
progress as this paper goes to press. 


The presence of the Pres‘dent and Vice- 
President of the United States, the Cabi- 
net, the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
a large representation from the two 
branches of Congress, the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of many foreign countries, 
the Governors of many of the States, and 
other distinguished guests, adds dignity 
to a spectacle in itself impressive, and in 
its meaning significant and inspiring of 
patriotism. New York City has just 
pride in its fulfillment of the pledge made 
by it to erect a fit and stately monument 
to the National hero who chose that city 
for his last resting-place; it has pride 
also in the beautiful spot where the 
mausoleum stands, and in the noble river 
which flows beside it; it has pride in the 
vast plans for improving and beautifying 
the city now being carried out in the 
region above the Harlem; it may reason- 
ably have pride in its municipal admin- 
istration for the past year or two as 
compared with the maladministration of 
previous years, and, indeed, as compared 
with the present administration of nut a 
few of the great American cities. Let us 
hope that this local pride, which New 
York has often been accused of not pos- 
sessing at all, but which is brought into 
view by such public occasions as the 
present, may grow in intensity until the 
Greater New York may be materially and 
in spirit and purpose an example to be 
imitated at home and abroad. 


® 
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The conviction that the reform of the 
primaries constitutes the next step toward 
the overthrow of political corruption and 
ring rule is taking root in all parts of 
the country. In different States entirely 
independent movements are gathering 
strength, all directed to the same end, that 
of enabling all the voters in each party to 
choose their candidates, instead of dele- 
gating the choice to the men in control 
of party machinery and nominating con- 
ventions. This democratic system—the 
“Crawford County System ’’—has already 
been voluntarily established by one party 
organization or another in many rural 
counties in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
California, and fully half of the South- 
ern States. The present movement is 








to require its adoptionin the cities, where 
the evils of the boss system have become 
intolerable. 

At the beginning of the legislative 
seascn we noticed that Governor Pingree 
had urged this reform in Michigan; three 
weeks ago we noticed that Wisconsin 
reformers were urging it before the Legis- 
lature of their State; and two weeks ago 
we learned from Minnesota that a similar 
measure had received most encouraging 
support in one branch of the Minnesota 
Legislature. The Minnesota bill, which 
had been drawn by Judge Hicks, of Min- 
neapolis, without conference with the Wis- 
consin reformers, follows substantially 
the same lines. It very sensibly grafts the 
reform of the primaries upon the Austra- 
lian ballot system. Voters at the prima- 
ries are to receive official ballots upon 
which the names of all candidates for each 
office are to be printed. In this way the 
candidates proposed by a group of inde- 
pendents will be presented to all the voters 
in the same way as the candidates named 
by the machine. The power of the voters 
is not restricted to the election of dele- 
gates to a nominating convention, but the 
voters are themselves to have the respon- 
sibility and privilege of naming the can- 
didates for every office. Around these 
primary elections are to be thrown all the 
safeguards that now surround the general 
election. 

A primary election thus conducted 
would be worth attending, and citizens 
with any sense of public duty would no 
more think of refusing to exercise their 
privilege of choosing candidates than they 
now think of refusing to exercise the often 
less important privilege of choosing be- 
tween candidates. It is needless to say, 
this measure to transfer the power of the 
politicians to the rank and file of the voters 
was rejected upon its first presentat.on, 
but Judge Hicks was able to rally 36 out 
of 98 members of the Minnesota House to 
its support. More encouraging still were 
the objections urged by the majority. 
Like the Australian ballot system, the 
measure was opposed on the ground that 
it was “ impracticable ” and “expensive.” 
It was also opposed on the ground that 
it would not deprive the politicians of 
their power. The machine, it was said 
with some force, would unite its vote 
upon one candidate, while the vote of the 
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opposition might be divided among many, 
and the triumph of the machine be as- 
sured. Against this danger the South Caro- 
lina system endeavors to provide by requir- 
ing a new election in some cases where no 
candidate receives a majority of the whole 
vote, though, as a rule, the choice of the 
plurality is the choice of the majority. 

Direct primaries will undoubtedly leave 
some power in the hands of the machine, 
just as the Australian ballot system left 
some power in the hands of the vote- 
buyers; but the restriction of power will 
be as great in the one case as in the other. 
To force the machine to submit its choice 
to the approval of the voters of the party 
would insure better nominations, even 
where the machine triumphs. The fact 
that the opponents of the Hicks Bill 
were unwilling to avow their friendship 
for machine-made nominations was evi- 
dence of the strength of popular feeling 
against the evils of the present system. 
In Minnesota Judge Hicks secured for 
his measure the powerful support of the 
St. Paul ‘“ Pioneer Press,” whose con- 
tinued advccacy of its fundamental prin- 
ciple promises its adoption in the near 
future. The position of the “ Pioneer 
Press” is briefly as follows : 


, 


That the revolt against the present system is 
daily gaining force and power there can be no 
doubt, nor can there be any doubt that it is only 
a question of a few years at the most before it is 
swept out of existence. The tendency is toward 
replacing the power in the hands of the people, 
and either this measure or another which also 
relegates the convention of celegates to the lum- 
ber-room will have to be enacted. The present 
system is intolerable. No man, unless he has 
devoted himself for hours to a study of the situa- 
tion, has the faintest conception of what he is 
voting for as primaries are row conducted. He 
may vote for a set of delegates to secure the ele c- 
tion of a particular man to a particular office, but 
even then it by no means follows that those dele- 
gates will or ever intended to vote for his candi- 
date. Asforthe rest of the ticket, it is deter- 
mined by mere log-rolling combinations. Except 
in times of extraordinary public commotion, when 
the people under stress of some flagrant outrage 
rise in a body, their influence is not worth a pica- 
yune. The three or four men in each precinct 
who make their living by politics, or like the ex- 
citement of the game, practically dictate who 
shall or who shall not be voted for in that precinct. 
Knowing that it is useless, and often worse than 
useless, to attend primaries, not one man in ten 
who cannot give Gays to “politics” goes near 
them. But under the system proposed every 
voter could express his will as to the candidates 
for every office. If it did nothing else, it would 


quicken interest in the primaries, for the remedy 
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for poor nominations would lie in the hands of 
the people and not with the political oligarchy. 
These are precisely our sentiments. 
& 


What We Can Do 


There are two practical things which our 
Government could legitimately do to ex- 
press the universal sympathy of Ameri- 
cans for oppressed Cretans and struggling 
Greeks. For the first we have the exam- 
ple of our own action in 1824; for the 
second, the recent action of Bulgaria. 

We can pass resolutions of sympathy 
with the oppressed subjects of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Such resolutions on behalf 
of the Armenians were passed last year, 
but whether they were forwarded to the 
European Powers or pigeonholed in the 
office of the Secretary of Scate is not gener- 
ally known. The case was one for acting 
on the text, Let your light shine before 
men. The Government acted on the text, 
Let not your right hand know what your 
left hand doeth. Said Daniel Webster in 
his plea for Greece in 1824: 

The Greeks, contending with ruthless op- 
pressors, turn their eyes to us and invoke us by 
their ancestors, by their slaughtered wives and 
children, by their own blood poured out like 
water, by the hecatombs of dead they have heaped 
up as it were to heaven—they invoke, they im- 
plore of us some cheering sound, some look of 
sympathy, some token of compassionate regard. 
They look to us as the great Republic of the 
earth, and they ask us by our common faith 
whether we can forget that they are strug- 
gling, as we once struggled, for what we now 
so happily enjoy. I cannot say, sir, that they 
will succeed—that rests with Heaven—but for 
myself, sir, if I should to-morrow hear that they 
have tailed, that their last phalanx had sunk 
beneath the Turkish scimitar, that the flames of 
their last city had sunk in its ashes, and that 
naught remained but the wide, melancholy waste 
where Greece once was, I should still reflect, with 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, that I have asked 
you, in the name of seven million of freemen, that 
you would give them at least the cheering of one 
friendly voice. 

O for another Webster in the Senate of 
to-day! 

The other thing we can do is to press 
our just claims against Turkey for dam- 
ages. She has threatened the lives of 
American citizens; she has destroyed 
thousands of dollars of American prop- 
erty; she has refused to receive American 
consuls, on whom American citizens must 
rely for protection. Now is a good time 
to send one or two of our White Squadron 


to the Turkish waters with a demand for 
the instant payment of our delayed claims. 
The presence of the American flag to 
enforce a just and reasonable American 
claim, by methods to which no European 
Power can take exception, for they are 
methods familiar and recognized by inter- 
national law, would give substantial aid 
to the oppressed Cretans and the strug- 
gling Greeks. And it would probably 
secure the prompt payment of our demand 
and a better protection of our citizens on 
Turkish soil in the future. 
Why not? 
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If,a century ago, a Puritan preacher in 
a New England pulpit had referred, in a 
catalogue of heresies, to Arianism, Socin- 
ianism, Pelagianism, Antinomianism, and 
Arminianism, a majority of his adult hear- 
ers would have known fairly well what he 
was talking about. It is very doubtful 
whether as much could be said for a 
majority of adult hearers in any Puritan 
church in New England to-day. If, a 
hundred years ago, the preacher had asked 
his hearer, What is the doctrine of the 
Trinity? and Why are you a Trinitarian ? 
he would have probably received a prompt 
and tolerably definite reply. If he were 
to ask the same question of a hearer to- 
day, the reply would certainly not be so 
prompt and probably not so definite. 
The same thing may be safely said of 
questions as to Inspiration, Atonement, 
and other important doctrines in theo- 
logical science. It is true that the answer 
of a hundred years ago might have been 
inaccurate. The catechised might have 
given a definition of Arianism which the 
Arian would repudiate. He might have 
said that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
that there are three persons in one God, 
and have cited as a proof-text, ‘“‘ There 
are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one,” and not have 
known that the word “person” in the 
creed means something very different from 
the word ‘“ person ” in common conversa- 
tion, and that the cited proof-text does 
not belong in the Bible. He might, and 
very probably would, have been wrong; 
but he would not have been vague. 








Unquestionably theological definitions 
have changed and are changing. The 
words God, Immortality, Revelation, 
Trinity, Atonement, do not convey the 
same ideas in 1897 which they conveyed 
in 1797; and, perhaps not infrequently, 
they convey indefinite ideas or even none 
at all. Our enlarged conception of the 
univ-rse has mide a local:zed conception 
of the Deity more difficult, not to say im- 
possible ; a better understanding of the 
processes of nature and of life has dis- 
sociated immortality from the resurrec- 
tion of the body; the study of compara- 
tive religions, coupled with modern Biblical 
criticism and scientific ethics, has sup- 
planted the conception of revelation as an 
extraordinary meteor by a conception of 
it as the gradual dawning of God upon 
the consciousness of an elect people; the 
Tritheism which worshiped three Gods 
equal in power, wisdom, and holiness is 
disappearing, and a new definition of 
Trinity has hardly yet taken the vacated 
place ; men are no longer able to believe 
that God’s forgiveness had to be p-r- 
chased by the blood of a victim, though 
more than ever they perceive the vicari- 
ous suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty. Whatever the future may have 
in store, these changes are not, at pres- 
ent, so much from old to new defini- 
tions as from the clear definitions of a 
satisfied intellect to the vaguer expres- 
sions of a feeling never to be satisfied. 
Indeed, a school has grown up, known 
abroad, from its most distinguished repre- 
sentative, as Ritschlianism, but partici- 
pated in by thousands who never heard 
of Ritschl, which disavows definition alto- 
gether, and des'res to substitute for it 
feeling. These regard definitions, not as a 
trellis on which the vine climbs, but as 
bands which forbid its growth. 

It is not strange that this change 
should be regarded with apprehension, if 
not with dismay, not only by those who 
confound theology with religion, but also 
by those who think that life is dependent 
on theology. But those who regard re- 
ligion as a divine life, and theology only 
as a human science of that life, will not 
be in despair because theology changes. 
They will be more apt to see in such 
changes the evidence that the divine life 
is too great and too divine to be kept 
within the ancient definitions, They will 
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rejoice in this demonstration that religion 
is a living power. 

For the standard by which theological 
doctrine is to be measured is always the 
standard of life. 

Are the old definitions disappearing be- 
cause the life is shriveling, or because the 
life is expanding ? To this question we can 
give but one answer. To us it is clear that 
the modern conception of God is larger ; 
of Immortalitv less sensuous; of Revela- 
tion more world-wide and more vital; of 
Trinity more consonant with the supreme 
fact of eternal unity in the universe; of 
Atonement more full of ethical inspiration, 
than were the older views which are being 
supplanted. It is for these reasons that 
the old definitions are falling off—that 
they may give room for the larger life 
which, if they remained, they would im- 
pede and deaden. Those who believe 
thus will fear nothing from the decadence 
of the old, but rather will rejoice in it. 

For creeds and definitions are only the 
expressions of life, and he who would 
know whether theology is gaining or 
losing in power must examine the life 
itse’f to see whether it is less or greater 
than it was. This examination may well 
inspire us with hope. Is the question of 
Immortality? We ask ourselves, not 
whether the belief in a general resurrec- 
tion of the body is as clear as it was a 
hundred years ago, nor whether the vision 
of a heavenly city or Elysian fields or 
celestial choirs is as clearly seen and lit- 
erally accepted, but whether, under the 
inspiration of what is at once a larger 
and a vaguer hope, more men have “a 
right to the tree of life ’—that is, so live 
as to justify the possession of immortality. 
Is the question of the divinity of Christ ? 
We ask ourselves, not, Can the Chris- 
tian give a clearer definition of that 
divinity than his ancestors could do? 
but, Does the Church to-day entertain a 
thought of God more consonant with the 
belief that Jesus Christ is the supreme 
manifestation of the divine justice and 
the divine love than when Jonathan Ed- 
wards preached his sermon on “ Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God’? Is the 
question of Atonement? We ask our- 


selves, not, Can the congregations of to-day 
pass a better examination on the nature 
of sacrifice for sin than the congregations 
of the eighteenth century? but, Is there 
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less or more of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
in the Church to-day, with its thousands 
of missionaries, home and foreign, than 
in that epoch when not a single mission- 
ary society had been organized, and prob- 
ably not a single missionary sent out, by 
any Puritan church? 

For ourselves, we cannot doubt that 
very radical changes have taken place and 
are taking plzce in the theology of the 
Church of Christ. Old definitions are in 
some cases being modified; ia others, 
abandoned for new definitions; in sti-l 
others, abandoned without a substitute 
yet found to take the va ant place. The 
theological positivism of the past is giv- 
ing place to a spiritual vagueness in the 
present, which is sometimes as much too 
vague as the former was too defined. But 
neither can we doubt that, on the whole, 
these changes are the evidence of a life 
and growth which cannot be restrained ; 
that if the definitions of the Church are 
less clear, its faith is more vital ; that if it 
cannot, and does not even endeavor to, 
define Christ as scientifically, it follows 
him more truly in thought and life; that 
never before, despite all its faults, was 
there as much Christ-life in Christ’s 
Church as there is to-day. 

But, whether this is true or not, it is 
certainly true that by its divine life, not 
by its human creeds, the Church and the 
epoch are to be measured. 


@ 
Forward, Not Backward 


A thorough workman completely fin- 
ishes what he has in hand before he 
leaves it, and then is done with it for- 
ever. It is true that the greatest artists 
sometimes keep work by them for many 
years, touching it from time to time, be- 
cause a work of art sometimes grows in 
the thought of the art’st after it has been 
hegun, and the enlarged vision which 
comes with the mere exercise of the hand 
compels a larger treatment. With act’on, 
however, this is impossible. When a 
deed is done, it has gone beyond the 
power of the doer just as the picture 
which has been removed from the studio 
ind has gone to the home of the pur- 
chaser no longer belongs to the artist. 
Strength of character is evidenced, among 
other things, by the completeness with 


which a man detaches himself from his 
deed when he has finished it, or his de- 
cision when he has reached it. This 
does not mean that he serarates himself 
from its consequences—that is beyond 
his power; but it does mean that he 
ceases to go over the ground which he 
has traversed, to ask the questions which 
have perplexed him, to brood over the 
problem which has preceded his action. 
When the deed is done, he leaves it be- 
hind him; he is not continually going 
back to question whether he could have 
done otherwise—whether his action was 
wise or unwise. He recognizes the fact 
that, whatever its character may have 
been, it has passed beyond his control, 
and he has now to confront the new 
question, to solve the fresh problem, to 
make the present decision. Nothing is 
so useless as this constant reopening of 
old decisions to which some people are 
given. It takes from the present the 
strength which is needed for new ques- 
tions, and wastes it upon the things 
that are already settled beyond the pos- 
sibi:ity of being reopened. It is well to 
reflect on what we have done yes‘erday, 
and to get from it new wisdom for to- 
morrow ; but it is useless to spend to-day 
in asking idle questions about the de- 
cisions of yesterday. 


c= 2 


Editorial Notes 


Those who desire information on the subject 
of equal rights from the standpoint of the suffra- 
gists, instead of addressing Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, 
as The Out ook suggested in its issue for April 
10, should apply at the headquarters in Boston, 
Samples of forty different leaflets are sent for 
tencents. Address Leaflet Department, Woman’s 
Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The next issue of The Outlook will contain 
the second paperin Ian Maclaren’s “ American 
Impressions.” The particular subject of this 
article is “Good Manners.” In this respect the 
author of the “ Bonnie Brier-Bush” was most 
favorably impressed by the men and women 
whom he met in America, and he talks in an ex- 
tremely pleasant and entertaining way of Ameri- 
can editors, university men, club men, political 
officials, and business men, making some acute 
comparisons and contrasts between social condi- 
tions in England and in the United States. The 
article is discriminating as well as complimentary. 
It will be followed at early dates by two other 
articles on the same general subject. 











The Spectator 


When the Spectator allows himself to 
covet any one’s gift, he longs for that of the 
“psychometrist.” The psychometrist, it may 
be permitted to remind the non-occult reader, 
is one of those modern seers who can, by 
touching an article with their 
fingers or placing it against 
their forehead, get an “ impres- 
sion”—a “veridical impres- 
sion,” the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research would say—of 
the history of the object. Thus 
Robert Browning tells of a 
psychometrist who, on touch- 
ing one of the poet’s finger- 
rings, ejaculated, “I see mur- 
der when I touch this gem.” 
The ring had indeed come to 
Mr. Browning from an ances 
tor who had been foully dealt 
with. But pleasant as well as 
painful pictures are said to 
be seen by the psychometrist. 
With his power of reconstructing the past 
from the suggestions imparted by the “ aura” 
of any object, he can in a new sense see 
‘sermons in stones, and books in the running 
brooks.” To take up a curio and see in 
imagination the far-away land and the alien 
people that produced it would be a highly 
satisfactory substitute for the stereopticon 





Typesetting by Machinery 


lecture and the book of travels, and would be 
an invaluable stimulus to the jaded fancy. But 
the gift would be equally pleasant in tracing the 
history of articles of more common use and 
interest, which we are wont to accept as a 
matter of course, but all of which have en- 
tertaining stories in them. If one could take 
up a spool of thread, for instance, and by 
pressing it to the forehead see the various 
people and processes associated with its prog- 
ress from the cotton-field to the user—the 
black men and white, the field-hand and fac- 
tory operative, merchant prince, commercial 
14 





The Old-Time Typesetter 


traveler, clerk, and cash-girl, the cotton-gin, 
freight train, and factory full of whirring 
machinery—the panorama would be as fas- 
cinating as a glimpse of fairyland. Or, to 
take a still easier instance, if one could press 
to his temples this copy of 
The Outlook, while reading 
these words, and see the com- 
plex processes which have con- 
spired to bring the paper to his 
hands, would he not find its 
perusal afterwards even more 
interesting than before—if that 
were possible, the Spectator 
will add, to do justice to his 
friends the editors! 
E-2 

The Spectator, while not 
claiming to possess occult 
powers, is inclined to turn psy- 
chometrist for a half-hour and 
show his readers a few of these 
hidden pictures which the pages of The 
Outlook conceal. He would like to show 
them first the great paper-mill near the banks 
of the Hudson, with its elaborate machinery 
which works the marvelous change by which 
the treasures new and old of the housewife’s 
rag-bag are transformed into the great spot- 
less, glistening sheets of “ 120-pound paper,” 
which is the colloquial term for the sheet 
on which these words happen to be printed 
—meaning that a ream of the paper will 
weigh 120 pounds. But the more familiar 
pictures to the Spectator are those which 
are seen nearer home—the image of our 
old friend the typesetter, for example. The 
march of modern improvement has of late 
years pushed the old-fashioned typesetter 
pretty hard, what with the machines which 
do away with -: 
movable types 
by casting a 
complete line 
at once, and 
other machines 
that set and 
distribute the 
separate types 
far faster than 
can the deftest 
fingers of man 
or woman. But 
here and there, 
for various rea- 
sons, the old- 
time methods 
of hand work 
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are still adhered to, and 
we can see the lineal de- 
scendant of Gutenberg at 
work at his case in the 
good old way that has 
given the world its master- 
pieces of printing. 


Pas 


& 


The Spectator confesses 
that he loves the old-time 
typesetter, patiently as- 
sembling with bewildering 
rhythmic motions type 
after type from heterogeneous boxes whose 
mysterious labyrinth only he can follow with 
sure knowledge, justifying line after line with 
loving care and pride in his craft, reading his 
« stick” with watchful eye to detect and correct 
the errors that would defeat his ambition for 
a clean proof, glancing with grim satisfaction 
at the growing pile of “dupes” which form 
the thermometer of his week’s wages, and 
occ -sionally allowing the satisfaction to be- 
come unqualified when the gods smile upon 
him and he comes back from the “ hook” 
with a “ fat take,” over which to gloat and 
wherewith to arouse the good-natured envy 
of the neighbor in his alley. The “old jour 
printer,” as Walt Whitman calls him—Whit- 
man, you remember, was a typesetter himself 
in his early days—is not so much in evidence 
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in our days as formerly. 
He is dropping out. His 
place is not filled in the 
Spectator’s heart by the 
smart young fellows, the 
operators on the linotypes, 
even though they set three 
or four times as much type 
inaday. ‘The Spectator 
is glad that the old printer 
and the old ways have not 
been altogether crowded 
out of The Outlook's com- 
posing-room, where the 
manuscript copy is put into type by hand as 
the initial process in getting The Outlook to 
its readers. 


The Spectator wonders how many of his 
readers know what a complex process of 
small details is that which results in this 
printed page. Each letter has been lifted by 
a human finger; the type has been “ proved ” 
in long columns on a “ galley ;” the proof has 
then been corrected by proof-reader and edi- 
tor, and perhaps contributor; these correc- 
tions have been made in the type, and then 
the columns have been made up into pages, 
and the type again handled in running 
around the pictures, if there are any, the 
cuts themselves having been made by the aid 





Folding The Outlook 








of the camera, the gelatine plate, and the 
electrotyper ; the pages are now adjusted so 
as to produce the best artistic and literary 
effect, corrected and recorrected by printers 
and editors until they suit the exigent taste 
of the latter; they are then disposed in a 
complicated fashion in a “form,” so that 
when printed and folded the sheet will page 





Feeding the 64-page Sheet 


consecutively; the type is securely wedged 
together so that the many thousands of pieces 
of metal may be lifted as one mass; and the 
form is then ready to be transported to the 
press-room, where another story begins. 


® 


If the reader could see a page of The 
Outlook when it first comes off the press, be- 
fore it has passed through the hands of the 
skillful craftsman who cuts the “ overlays,” he 
would not recognize it. The reading matter 
is dim and illegible; the pictures are masses 
of black that tell no story, or faint outlines of 
gray that torture the eye that tries to follow 
their elusive details. With this crude thing 
before him, the pressman 
proceeds to bring up the 
illustrations by the skill- 
ful use of knife, tissue- 
paper, and paste, in a 
delicate process that in- 
volves the application of 
greater pressure in the 
printing of the blacks 
and less pressure on the 
grays of the picture. 
The preparation of an 
illustrated form of The 
Outlook requires many 
hours of this careful, dis- 
criminzting work, with- 
out which the fine effects 
of half-tone illustration 
would be wholly lost. 
When cuts and letter- 
press are finally made 
ready, the printing pro- 
ceeds rapidly, day and 
night, until the edition 
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is off. The building in which The Outlook is 
printed is a perfect hive of printing-presses, 
from those marvels of mechanism which turn 
out the colored supplements of a metropolitan 
daily to the simpler and smaller machines 
which are used for book, magazine, and job 
work, and which, running at slower speed, 
produce a higher grade of work than is pos- 
sible for presses which must turn out an 
edition of five hundred thousand in twenty- 
four hours. In this as in other matters “art 
is long,” if one may suggest the quotation in 
comparing the work on the “ Sunday sup- 
plement” and on the Magazine Number of 
The Outlook. 


ons 
<3) 


The Outlook, however, does not, the Spec- 
tator opines, desire to be classed with the 
monthly periodicals as an art publication. 
One of its main purposes is to present a weekly 
review of the world’s history. Another is 
that its subscribers shall, as a rule, east of the 
Mississippi, get their paper before Sunday of 
each week. These two objects necessitate 
holding forms open late and getting the edi- 
tion mailed early. Going to press Tuesday 
noon, with editorial comment on Tuesday’s 
news when important, without a sheet being 
at that time folded or a copy bound, will not 
the reader familiar with the leisurely methods 
of the monthlies be a little surprised to learn 
that by Wednesday night more than twenty 
thousand copies—that is to say, nearly half 
of the edition—bound, labeled, and in wrap- 
pers, are in the post-office on their way to the 
West, the South, Mexico, and Canada, the 
distant localities being favored first in the 
mailing? The amount of work involved in 
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this will be appreciated better when we follow 
the printed sheets from press-room to bindery. 


& 


Here is an elaborate mechanism which 
folds a sixty-four-page sheet and cuts it in 
two, delivering it at the rate of eighteen 
hundred an hour ready for the “gatherer.” 
Smaller sheets are folded by less intricate 
machines or by hand. This work is attended 
to mostly by girls, and their pleasant faces 
seem to show that their labor is of a kind 
that gives satisfaction in the doing and at the 
week’s end. Here. for instance, is a girl 
whose vigor and comeliness suggest country 
air and wholesome outdoor occupation rather 
than years of factory toil. 
A fine specimen of a 
hearty, wholesome girl 
who knows how to do her 
work and enjoys it. Her 
work, indeed, requires 
vitality, for it is mostly 
done at hours when other 
presumably more favored 
girls are asleep. Her work 
is that of pasting the 
covers on the Magazine 
Numbers of the paper, 
and, as the work requires 
skill and experience, she 
gets as much for her single night’s work as 
many a poor salesgirl must be content with 
for a whole week’s salary. 


® 

There is a group of girls around a table; 
they are engaged in “ gathering ” the various 
sheets that make up the magazine; other 
girls take the gathered sheets to the stitching- 
machines, where the wire staples are stamped 
through the thickest magazine with a single 
thrust. The sheets, thus securely bound 
together, pass on to the workers who paste 
onthe cover. The completed paper must now 
be put through the “smashing-machine,” a 
massive affair of ponderous cams and remorse- 
less toggle-joints, into which the papers go 
round and plump, and come out flat and solid. 
They go then to the cutter, who trims off the 
edges so that the busy man can read his paper 
as he runs, without the necessity, annoying to 
him if dear to the heart of the bookworm, of cut- 
ting each leaf himself, and being sure that no 
irreverent eye has gazed upon the spotless 
beauty of the virgin page. Next the papers 
go to the men who put on the wrappers and 
stamp the little yellow label on each paper or 
wrapper. The papers belonging to each State, 
city, and town are grouped together, and finally 
put into the mail-bags and carried to the 
post-office, where they are weighed, and the 
postage paid for eventually by the « bulk-rate 
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postage-stamps ” that are the rava avis of 
the stamp-collector, and cost from $1 to $100 
each; and then The Outlook starts on its 
journey that ends with the place indicated by 
the yellow label. 


® 


And when finally, after all this work, and 
a great deal more which has not been touched 
upon—such as that of the business and ad- 
vertising departments, which are not dilated 
upon in this article because of their modesty, 
but which, like modest people all, are full of 
meritorious works—when finally the sub- 
scriber has received his paper, what has he 
got, on the material side? A mathematical 
friend of the Spectator’s 
has sent him a slip which 
embodies the result of a 
little investigation as to 
the amount of literary 
matter contained in the 
various magazines for one 
month. The Spectator 
makes bold to print it, 
trusting that his long 
course of blameless con- 
duct will absolve him from 
the sin of advertising 
The Outlook’s contem- 
poraries in its columns: 


NUMBER OF PAGES OF LITERARY MATTER IN 
JANUARY ’97 NUMBER OF 

PRS FRI oi6s5: 5004 cnsscssn anes ooctacasaces 144 

DN. .csohealinseanteassesccamenaekeenunuen 

Cosmopolitan 

Forum .. 


Harper’s Monthly. 
MocCiure’s........+ 
Review of Reviews 
nee cae 
The Outlook for January (five numbers) ........ 304 
The mathematician says that the comparison, 
so far as regards quantity of reading matter, 
is obviously flat- 
tering to the 
paper whose 
physiological 
processes we 
have been fol- 
lowing ; as to 
the quality—but 
here the Spec- 
tator must cease, 
for his friend’s 
kind words con- 
tain intimations 
that are alto- 
gether too pleas- 
ant for print. 
But, if the Spec- 
tator’s psycho- 
metry has not . 
been in vain, he has shown his readers that the 
issuing of a weekly magazine is a complex 
and difficult piece of work on its material side. 
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Henry van Dyke 


Teacher and Poet’ 


/ \HERE are sharp limitations to the 
power of acquirement and pro- 
duction; a man cannot go on in- 

definitely learning all manner of unrelated 

things, nor can he work successfully in 
widely separated fields. But a man can 
go on indefinitely learning about things 
which are related to each other, and 
doing things which partake of the same 
spirit and are expressions of the same 
energy. ‘The impression, which probably 
takes its rise in the tendency to spe- 
cialization—admirable in its place and 
blind as a mole out of it—that a man can 
do but one thing well, has as little founda- 
tion in fact as the kindred impression 
that good scholarship and a feeling for 
literary form cannot go together ; that if 
a man is really learned he must put his 
thought in blundering and inharmonious 
speech; and, wice versa, if he has the 
charm of style he must be more or less 
shallow in scholarship. Certain unrelated 
activities cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
combined with any high degree of suc- 
cess; a man cannot, for instance, success- 
fully manage a business and write an 
epic ; but he can combine the highest 
degree of intellectual activity with the 
highest felicity of literary expression. 

Shakespeare managed a theater and wrote 

immortal dramas; but the two occupations 

ran along parallel lines. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has succeeded in 
several fields of work, but they have been 
contiguous fields. He is, for instance, 
one of the foremost preachers of the day ; 
making.a successful appeal to a class of 
hearers, among others, who do not go to 
church because it is the conventional 
thing to do or because they recognize a 
duty in church-going ; who do not go to 
be emotionally stirred or zsthetically 
charmed ; who go because they are drawn 
by ringing conviction, clear thought, and 
genuine literary form. Such a preacher 
appeals to the best in his auditors be- 
cause he gives them the best in himself 





1 The Builders and Other Poems. By Henry van 
Dyke. €Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


and in thought and faith. He accepts no 
easy compromises with truth, employs no 
artifices, makes no effort to produce arti- 
ficial oratorical effects; he trusts implicitly 
to the power of truth by holding his gift in 
absolute service to it. Dr. van Dyke’s 
ministry is one of definite conviction, clear, 
progressive thinking, and catholic spirit. 
It has the rich and full tone which is 
caught from a love of the truth as it 
speaks through art and literature; it has 
the range which comes from the percep- 
tion that truth has many voices and that 
all its voices are one; science, history, 
art in all its forms, revealing man’s 
thought of his spiritual condition and 
need. But with this breadth there is also 
notable decision and definiteness; the 
vagueness which often comes with wide 
knowledge and comprehensive views is 
wholly absent from Dr. van Dyke’s preach- 
ing. It has not only marked virility, but 
it has a certain moral vivacity and dash 
which makes it peculiarly effective in col- 
lege chapels; for Dr. van Dyke is one of 
the fortunate men who have the hearts 
of youngmen. The note of courage rings 
in all his utterances. The church to him 
is a moving army, with banners flying, 
bugles sounding, and all the stir and 
splendor of daring enterprise in the air. 
In such a ministry there is always a 
progression of thought, and behind it there 
is a deep and arduous life of the mind. 
For the preaching that clarifies, purifies, 
and edifies is not a matter of brilliant oc- 
casional efforts, but of sustained expres- 
sion of a fruitful intellectual and spiritual 
experience. Real sermons are born, not 
made; they are not skillfully put together 
—they grow out of a rich soil. One 
who follows Dr. van Dyke’s development 
as disclosed in his books becomes aware 
of a wide movement of thought steadily 
pressing on into clearness, order, and light. 
The lectures delivered a year ago before 
the Yale Theological Seminary, and pub- 
lished last autumn under the title “The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” are not only 
among the most widely read of recent 
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THE REV. HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


works of their class, but are also admirable 
examples of sound, clear, and vital think- 
ing. The book is catholic in its spirit and 
brotherly in its feeling—the work of a 
man who knows his time and loves it, and 
does not make the ancient blunder of the 
theologian of supposing that some other 
time was more sacred and nearer to the 
touch and guidance of the Infinite ; but 
a man, also, who sees clearly that all times 
stand in need of the corrective of a vision 
which, like that revealed in the “ Divine 
Comedy,” discerns the life of man under 
the conditions of eternity. There are 
freshness, tenderness, open-mindedness 
in Dr. van Dyke’s attitude to his own 
time; but there are also clear, searching 


criticism, and clear, urgent suggestion of 
remedy for its intellectual and moral dis- 
orders. There is buoyancy of feeling in 
the discussion, and a literary quality which 
makes it so easy to read that one some- 
times forgets the deeps over which one is 
borne; but the framework of the argument 
is of steel—so firm, compact, and well 
joined is it. The book shows a quiet 
courage ; it marks a distinct advance of 
thought; but it is so irenic in temper 
that it persuades readers into acceptance 
of positions into which no urgency of 
polemic argument would have driven 
them. 

Dr. van Dyke is supremely interested 
in the vital rather than the abstract proc- 
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esses of thought, and so all his thinking 
connects itself together and flows in a 
single channel. There is no violent 
transition, for instance, when he passes 
from his work as a religious thinker or 
teacher to the study of the poetry of Ten- 
nyson. With that poetry as the exposition 
of a noble view of life he was not only 
in full sympathy, but he had long been 
dealing with the same or with kindred 
ideas ; to that poetry as an illustration of 
the subtle and captivating uses of art he 
brought a true poetic insight and instinct. 
His study of this poetry bore fruit in an 
exposition of Tennyson’s ideas and form 
full of intelligence, sympathy, and felici- 
tous suggestion; an exposition which is at 
once scholarly and discriminating, and 
at the same time full of that poetic feeling 
which is, far more than the keenest criti- 
cal study, the key to a poet’s quality and 
genius. 

But Dr. van Dyke has not confined 
himself to a sympathetic study of poetry ; 
he has practiced the art as well. From 
time to time pieces of verse bearing his 
name have drifted across the wide stream 
of contemporary writing ard brought 
with them the sense of something fresh 
and real—a breath of nature, a glimpse 
into the deeps of experience, a note clear, 
sweet, and memorable. In various forms 
he had shown his familiarity with Chris- 
tian art ; in several tales, simple, reverent, 
and singularly happy in harmonizing defi- 
nite teaching with artistic form, he had 
revealed a quality of true imagination ; 
and in a volume of delightful essays, 
“ Little Rivers,” he had shown a famil- 
tarity with Nature which was at once the 
intimacy of a comrade and the deep feel- 
ing of one who knows by instinct and 
intelligence how we are infolded in 
Nature, partake of her life, and are in 
touch with the mystery of her being below 
consciousness and beyond thought. The 
breath of the imagination stirs to rare 
music of speech in a series of papers 
which is likely to become a classic in its 
field. All these tastes, gifts,and occupa- 


tions predicted the volume which has now 
appeared, and which, slender as it is, 
furnishes material for an estimate of the 
quality which Dr. van Dyke is likely to 
put into his verse. 

The first question which one is likely 
to ask is whether the religious feeling and 
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spirit, which are certain to be present, are 
didactically or poetically expressed. For 
a sincere man does not experiment with 
verse; he uses it as a more expressive 
medium than prose for the utterance of 
that deepest self which is, in every gifted 
man, the source and fountain of poetry. 
These poems are distinctly and deeply 
religious in their underlying conception ; 
they are often definitely didactic, as in 
one verse which will go home to many 
readers : 

Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the 


goal ; 

While he who walks in love may wander 
far, 

But God will bring him where the Blessed 
are. . 


This is an admirable example of a 
kind of gnomic verse which, while never 
taking the highest rank as poetry, has 
lived in the memory because of its con- 
centrated truth. But Dr. van Dyke is, 
fortunately, a poet rather than a teacher 
in this volume ; he is capable of the care- 
less rapture, the easy force, the almost 
unconscious felicity, of the true verse- 
writer. He has light moods, quick fan- 
cies, free spirits. He knows how to in- 
vite his soul and give it holiday ; he hears 
those voices which are always penetrating 
the close places in which men work, and 
making them aware that work is, in the 
end, only a way of getting at life, and 
that life lies all about us even while we 
search for it with bent heads and lighted 
candles. Outside the school-room there 
are deep places in the woods where things 
are to be learned which are not in the 
books; and while we painfully con the 
text, through the window comes the deli- 
cious emptying of the bobolink’s cup of 
sound, and the poet within us is up and 
away in spite of rules and tasks. 

He who reads “An Angler’s Wish” 
knows that he has struck hands with a 
poet. Here is a singer who, at his best, 
has caught some woodland notes more 
clearly than any other of his fellow-crafts- 
men in this country; notes which the 
cleverest man cannot imitate, but which a 
poet may translate into human speech. 
For a bird is not to be brought from the 
woods by the trick of matching his song ; 
one must catch his spirit and suggest his 
sentiment. Who has done this with truer 
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magic or more simple effect than the 


author of these lines: 


THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT 


While May bedecks the naked trees 
With tassels and embroideries, 
And many blue-eyed violets beam 
Along the edges of the stream, 
I hear a voice that seems to say, 
Now near at hand, now far away, 

“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


An incantation so serene, 
So innocent, befits the scene; 
There's magic in that small bird's note— 
See, there he flits—the Yellow-throat ; 
A living sunbeam tipped with wings, 
A spark of light that shines and sings 
“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


You prophet with a pleasant name, 
If out of Mary-land you came, 
You know the way that thither goes 
Where Mary’s lovely garden grows: 
Fly swiftly back to her, I pray, 
And try, to call her down this way, 

“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


Tell her to leave her cockle-shel!s, 

And all her little silver bells 

That blossom into melody, 

And all her maids less fair than she. 

She does not need these pretty things, 

For everywhere she comes she brings 
“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


The woods are greening overhead, 
And flowers adorn each mossy bed; 
The waters babble as they run— 
One thing is lacking, only one: 
If Mary were but here to-day, 
I would believe your charming lay, 

“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


Along the shady road I look— 
Who’s coming now across the brook? 
A woodland maid, all robed in white— 
The leaves dance round her with delight, 
The stream laughs out beneath her feet— 
Sing, merry bird, the charm’s complete, 

“ Witchery—witchery—witchery !” 


The most penetrating effects are often 
wrought by indirection; by summoning 
about the reader or hearer a background 
which, by a subtle law of association, 
evokes a song, and, at the same moment, 
an experience which interprets it. Very 
tenderly beautiful and true are the senti- 


ment and the art of these lines: 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Do you remember, father— 
It seems so long ago— 
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The day we fished together 
Along the Pocono? 
At dusk I waited for you, 
Beside the lumber-mill, 
And there I heard a hidden bird 
That chanted, “ whip-poor-will,” 
“ Whippoo will! whippoorwill !” 
Sad and shrill —“ whippoorwill /” 


The place was all deserted ; 
The mill-wheel hung at rest; 
The lonely star of evening 
Was quivering in the west ; 
The veil of night was falling ; 
The winds were folded still ; 
And everywhere the trembling air 
Re-echoed “ whip-poor-will !” 
“ Whippoorwill ! whippoorwill !” 
Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill /” 


You seemed so long in coming, 
I felt so much alone ; 

The wide, dark world was round me, 
And life was all unknown ; 

The hand of sorrow touched me, 
And made my senses thrill 

With all the pain that haunts the strin 
Of mournful whip-poor-will. 

“ Whippoorwill ! whippoorwill !” 

Sad and shrill—“ whipfpoorwill /” 


What did I know of trouble? 
An idle little lad; 
I had not learned the lessons 
That make men wise and sad. 
I dreamed of grief and parting, 
And something seemed to fill 
My heart with tears, while in my ears 
Resounded “ whip-poor-will.” 
“ Whippoorwill! whippoorwill !” 
Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill !” 


’Twas but a shadowy sadness, 
That lightly passed away ; 
But I have known the substance 
Of sorrow, since that day. 
For nevermore at twilight, 
Beside the silent mill, 
I'll wait for you, in the falling dew, 
And hear the whip-poor-will. 
“ Whippoorwill! whippoorwill /” 
Sad and shrill—“ whippoorwill !” 


But if you still remember, 
In that fair land of light, 
The pains and fears that touch us 
Along this edge of night, 
I think all earthly grieving, 
And all our mortal ill, 
To you must seem like a boy’s sad dream, 
Who hears the whip-poor-will. 
“ Whippoorwill !, whippoorwill !” 
A passing thrill—« whippoorwill /” 
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[In such work as this, simple, genuine, 
touched with true feeling, shaped with 
sincere art, the quality of a true singer 
comes out ; and one cannot read these and 
kindred poems in this volume without the 
conviction that a real voice is speaking 
here. ‘To say as much as this is to sep- 
arate the writer of the volume at once 
from the throng of dexterous and imita- 
tive versifiers who crowd the ways of 
song; the vitality and range of his gift 
may be wisely and safely left to the fu- 
ture which will tax and test and deepen 
it. 

The Academic Ode which gives its title 
to the volume is one of those rare oc- 
casional pieces which seem to have grown 
out of an event instead of being fitted to 
it. Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, read 
at Harvard, and Stedman’s Ode on 
Hawthorne, read at Dartmouth, belong 
in this category; and Dr. van Dyke’s 
‘** Builders ”’ will take its place with them 
among the poems which are likely long to 
survive the day on which they were re- 
cited. Dr. van Dyke is a true university 
man; one, that is, who has assimilated 
the characteristic quality of the college 
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tradition and life; he was, therefore, in 
the mood to discern the elements of 
spiritual interest, the elements susceptible 
of poetic treatment, in the Princeton cele- 
bration. He conceived his opportunity 
broadly and deeply, and he treated it with 
a kind of grave simplicity admirably fitted 
to express its lasting significance, and yet 
with touches of eloquent speech such as 
natural-y belong to a verse structure of 
such proportions and dignity. A fine 
thought inspires the Ode and is wrought 
out with true freedom of hand. 

A strong, courageous spirit, one gath- 
ers from all these books, finds its home 
in the heart of the man who wrote them ; 
a mind well trained, ripened by culture, 
given to that continuous meditation which 
gets at the vital quality in knowledge and 
experience and grows by what it feeds on; 
an imagination sensitive, open, respon- 
sive ; a gift of expression at once lucid, 
cogent, and winning ; a born lover of Na- 
ture; and now, last of all, a true singer 
of Nature and life. A man so endowed 
owes his fellows all the inspiration, stimu- 
lus, vision, and delight which Henry van 
Dyke has given the world. 


Parental Responsibility 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


HIS is a very simple story of a 
timid child; how she came by her 
faintheartedness, ard how she left 

it behind; and of a mother whose own 
fear made her brave. 

A great fright had come to the young 
wife, and the little girl received an inher- 
itance of more than morta] timidity. Her 
first recoilection is of fainting at the sight 
of a tall and unknown uncle coming to 
take her in his arms; and her second, of 
her breath seeming to fail when a loud 
ring came at the door. Every strange 
face, every unremembered form, every un- 
usual noise, every animal unknown to the 
neighborhood, sent her pale and breathless 
to hide in the folds of her mother’s skirts. 
But, great as were palpable terrors, those 
of the imagination harried her more. 
Overhearing some one read from a news- 
paper that a church floor had fallen 
through, every church service was there- 
after one of patient waiting for inevitable 


destruction; while an older schoolmate’s 
composition on the ingenuities of the In- 
quisition was sufficient to fix her strained 
eyes on the walls of every unfamiliar room 
to discover the exact moment of their be- 
ginning to close upon her. 

What could be done with such a little 
coward? Say ‘ Nonsense,” and she would 
simply sit a little stiller, bite her lips a 
little harder, and suffer more intolerably. 
The mother was timid herself, and under- 
stood ; but to allow the child to grow up 
in this attitude meant a life warped and 
self-centered, if not utterly ruined. The 
small brain was fast covering itself with 
creases of communication from one terror 
to another; and the mother, with beauti- 
ful acceptance of parental respons bility, 
began the task of obliterating the pre- 
natal and inherited channels of thought 
and paralleling them with others of quite 
another character. 

She started on the principle of the best 
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teachers, who never tell a pupil how a 
word ought of to be spelled, but always 
present it in its correct form. She never 
mentioned fear, but talked much of cour- 
age, and dwelt upon deeds of bravery 
culled from history, the newspapers, and 
the reports of the school-children. Vis- 
itors were kept waiting in the vestibule 
while guesses were made as to what fa- 
vorite caller or what inviting store pack- 
ages might be at hand, until the child was 
eager to satisfy her curiosity in the pro- 
tecting wake of some elder going to the 
fearsome door. Bags of candy left in 
dark and distant rooms were offered to 
whoever would bring them, and when 
that exploit was attempted a door was left 
ajar and a voice raised in conversation 
that the small thing might know protec- 
tion was near. Favorite songs were kept 
for bedtime, when the mother courage- 
ously sat as far away as the foot of the 
stairs, or even the piano, singing in her 
cheeriest tones; and favorite reminiscences 
of a generation ago were reserved for 
those night hours when the child, whose 
very dreams were a terror, left her bed 
in search of comfort. 

Thunder and lightning were made 
friends in another way. Drawings of the 
flashes, both in the forked variety familiar 
to the eye and the waved outlines revealed 
to the camera, were passed about, and the 
child hired to verify the different portray- 
als. Discords on the piano, followed by 
their resolutions, were applied to the 
thunderbolts, and the girl was gently taught 
to see how the air was cleared and cooled 
and the world made more lovely by the 
dreaded summer storm. 

With advancing years and stature, the 
child was tempted forth at night osten- 
sibly to take care of an older brother, and 
on family travels she was honored by being 
given charge of the checks and later of 
arrangements with hotel clerks and sleep- 
ing-car porters of fearful aspect. A cousin 
having been killed on a falling bridge, 
railroad viaducts were alarming to an 
extent that no familiarity seemed able 
to abate. “They frighten me, too,’’ the 
mother once confessed, “‘ but I always say, 
‘Into thy hands, Lord,’ and then, without 
waiting to look out the window, I start 
down the aisle for a drink of water, and 
make a point of smiling at every little 
child on the way.” That prescription 
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was, if not a cure, at least a sufficient dis- 
traction. 

In those days, too, the girl’s reason was 
oftener ap. ealed to in the work of regen- 
eration. “I find for myself,” the mother 
would say incidentally—oh, the grace and 
effectiveness of incidental instruction !— 
“that when I am frightened I must act 
at once. If I think burglars are at the 
windows, I jump up and get a light to 
satisfy myself; if an object in the dark 
makes me tremble, I drag my unwilling 
feet toward it, touch and examine it, and 
nearly always what seemed gigantic at a 
distance grows familiar when it is near.” 
The girl was also taught outdoor sports, 
for which she had naturally little inclina- 
tion. Bravely her mother sent her forth 
to learn to row and shoot and skate and 
ride, that the woods and the waters might 
teach her hardihood and love of nature, 
quicken her wits, and make her courage- 
ously ready for emergencies. 

The story has gone far enough—per- 
haps too far—and it needs no A°sop come 
to moralize. If this child, predisposed to 
timidity, could grow through judicious 
care to be the opposite of the thing she 
was, so that the earth and its creatures, 
its solitude, its storms, and its midnights 
came to bea joy to her, what may not 
any mother, any teacher, accomplish with 
any child committed to her care? “Go 
wake the seeds of good asleep throughout 
the world,” sang Browning; and again: 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing. 


& 
The Price 


By William Canton 


A man lived fifty years—joy dashed with tears ; 
Loved, toiled; had wife and child, and lost 
them; died; 
And left of all his long life’s work one little song. 
That lasted—nought beside. 


Like the monk Felix’s bird, that song was heard ; 
Doubt prayed, Faith soared, Death smiled itself 
to sleep ; 
That song saved souls. 
paid stiffly? Nay. 
God paid—and thought it cheap. 
— The Chap-Book, 


You say? The man 





Paul Dunbar, the Negro Poet 


Not many months ago a slender volume came from the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of this city, presenting the work of a young negro, Mr. Paul Dunbar. This selection 
of verse, part of which had appeared in an earlier volume, was prefaced by a very friendly 
notice from the hand of Mr. Howells, whose delight it is to discover new writers and to put 
them in the way of finding their public. The face of the poet, as presented in the book, 
was of the pure negro type. His story, as briefly told, was that of a poor boy with very 
limited educational opportunities, who had had some schooling, and who had gone to work 
at an early age, taking charge of an elevator. The significance of the book lay in the fact 
that it was the first volume of its quality which had come from the hand of a negro. That 
race so far has suffered and borne rather than acted and spoken. It has been a silent race, 
its only expression being through those pathetic songs which thirty years ago interpreted 
for the first time to people at large the feeling and tradition of negro life on the great 





plantations. 
ment. 


Mr. Dunbar belongs to a different generation, and expresses a different senti- 
The verse was not great, but it had, in the dialect poems at least, a certain individu- 
ality and homeliness of sentiment which challenged attention. 


Broad characterization, 


picturesqueness, a certain joyfulness of temperament, made themselves fe't in all the verse 


relating to negro life. 


In presenting three poems written for The Outlook by Mr. Dunbar 


and one (the last) selected from his book, we give our readers an opportunity of forming their 


own estimate of the quality of his work. 


Little Brown Baby 


Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes, 
Come to yo’ pappy an’ set on his knee. 
What you been doin’, suh—makin’ san’ 
pies? 
Look at dut bib—you’s ez du’ty ez me. 
Look at dat mouf—dat’s merlasses, I bet; 
Come hyeah, Maria, an’ wipe off his 


han’s. 
Be°s gwine to ketch you an’ eat you up, 
yit, 
Bein’ so sticky an’ sweet—goodness 
lin’s! 


Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes, 
Who’s pappy’s darlin’ an’ who’s pappy’s 
chile ? 
Who is it all de day nevah once tries 
Fu’ to be cross, er once loses dat smile? 


Whah did you git dem teef? My, you’s 
a scamp! 
Whah did dat dimple come f’om in yo’ 
chin? 
Pappy do’ know yo—I b’lieves you’s a 
tramp: 
Mammy, dis hyeah’s some ol’ straggler 
got in! 


Let’s th’ow him outen de do’ in de san’, 
We do’ want stragglers a-layin’ ’roun’ 
hyeah ; ‘ 
Let’s gin him ’way to de big buggah-man; 
1 know he’s hidin’ erroun hyeah right 
neah. 
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Buggah-man, buggah-man, come in de 
do’, 

Hyeah’s a bad boy you kin have fu’ to 
eat. 

Mammy an’ pappy do’ want him no mo’, 

Swaller him down f’om his haid to his 
feet! 


Dah, now, I thought dat you’d hug me 
up close. 
Go back, ol’ buggah, you sha’n’t have 
dis boy. 
He ain’t no tramp, ner no straggler, of 
co’se ; 
He’s pappy’s pa’dner an’ playmate an’ 
joy. 
Come to you’ pallet now—go to yo’ res’, 
Wisht you could allus know ease an’ 
clear skies ; 
Wisht you could stay jes’ a chile on my 
breas’— 
Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes ! 


With the Lark 


Night is for sorrow and dawn is for joy, 

Chasing the troubles that fret and annoy ; 

Darkness for sighing and daslight for 
sonz,— 

Cheery and chaste the strain, heartfelt 
and strong. 

All the night through, though I moan in 
the dark, 

I wake in the morning to sing with the 
lark. 
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Deep in the midnight, the rain whips the 
leaves, 

Softly and sadly the wood-spirit grieves. 

But when the first hue of dawn tints the 
sky, 

I shall shake out my wings like the birds 
and be dry ; 

And though, like the rain-drops, I grieved 
through the dark, 

I shall wake in the morning to sing with 
the lark. 


On the high hills of heaven, some morn- 
ing to be, 

Where the rain shall not grieve thro’ the 
leaves of the tree, 

There my heart shall be glad for the pain 
I have known, 

For my hand shall be clasped in the hand 
of mine own; 

And though life has been hard and death’s 
pathway been dark, 

I shall wake in the morning to sing with 
the lark! 


Time to Tinker ’Roun’! 


Summah’s nice, wif sun a-shinin’, 
Spring is good wif greens and grass, 
An’ dey’s somethings nice bout wintah, 
Dough hit brings de freezin’ blas’; 

But de time dat is de fines’, 
Whethah fiel’s is green er brown, 
Is w’en de rain’s a-po’in’ 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 


Den you men’s de mule’s ol’ ha’ness, 
An’ you men’s de broken chair. 

Hummin’ all de time you’s wukin’ 
Some ol’ common kind o’ air. 

Evah now an’ then you looks out, 
Tryin’ mighty ha’d to frown, 

But you cain’t, you’s glad hit’s rainin’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 


Ob, you ’ten’s lak you so anxious 
Evah time it so’t o’ stops. 
W’en hit goes on, den you reckon 
Dat de wet ’ll he’p de crops. 
But hit ain’t de crops you’s aftah ; 
You knows we’n de rain comes down 
Dat’s hit’s too wet out fu’ wukin’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 


Oh, dey’s fun inside de co’n-crib, 
An’ dey’s laffin’ at de ba’n; 

An’ dey’s allus some one jokin’, 
Er some one to tell a ya’n. 


Dah’s a quiet in yo’ cabin, 
Only fu’ de rain’s sof’ soun’; 

So you’s mighty blessed happy 
We’n dey’s time to tinker ’roun’ ! 


When de Co’n Pone’s Hot 


Dey is times in life when Nature 
Seems to slip a cog an’ go, 
Jes’ a rattlin’ down creation, 
Lak an ocean’s overflow ; 
When de worl’ jes’ stahts a-spinnin’ 
Lak a picaninny’s top, 
An’ yo’ cup 0’ joy is brimmin’ 
’T wel it seems about to slop. 
An’ yo feel jes’ lak a racah, 
Dat is trainin’ fu’ to trot— 
When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


When you set down at de table, 
Kin’ o’ weary lak an’ sad, 
An’ you’se jes’ a little tiahed 
An’ purhaps a little mad ; 
How yo’ gloom tu’ns into gladness, 
How yo’ joy drives out de doubt 
When de oven do’ is opened, 
An’ de smell comes po’in’ out ; 
Why, de ’lectric light o’ Heaven 
Seems to settle on de spot, 
When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


When de cabbage pot is steamin’ 

An’ de bacon good an’ fat, 
When de chittlin’s is a-sputter’n’ 

So’s to show you whah dey’s at, 
Take away yo’ sody biscuit, 

Take away yo’ cake an’ pie, 
Fu’ de glory time is comin’, 

An’ its ’proachin’ very nigh, 
An’ you want to jump an’ hollab, 

Do’ you know you'd bettah not, 
When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’ 

An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


I have heerd o’ lots o’ sermons, 
An’ I’ve heerd o’ lots o’ prayers ; 
An’ I’ve listened to some singin’ 
Dat has tuk me up de stairs 
Of de Glory-Lan’ an’ set me 
Jes’ below de Mahster’s th’one 
An’ have lef’ my hawt a-singin’ 
In a happy aftah tone. 
But dem wu’ds so sweetly murmured 
Seem to tech de softes’ spot, 
When my mammy ses de blessin’, 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 








WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


As he appeared forty years ago. From the painting by Mr. George Frederick Watts, R.A. Photographed by 
Mr. Frederick Hollyer, of London. 





The Story ot Gladstone’s Life’ 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” “ The Four Georges,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CRIMEAN WAR 


HE first time I ever heard a speech 
from Mr. Gladstone was on the 
12th of October, 1853. It was 

on the occasion of the unveiling of a statue 
to Sir Robert Peel, erected in front of the 
Royal Infirmary in Manchester. On that 
occasion the freedom of the city was pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, and he delivered 
a speech in the Town Hal). That was a 
time when the Crimean War was impend- 
ing but did not seem yet quite a certain 
fatality, and I well remember how intense 
was the interest with which everybody 
waited for any hint as to the possibility 
of peace that might be given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The speeches 
made by Mr. Gladstone on that memo- 
rable day were worthy of the man whom 
it commemorated, and of the man who 
was his most illustrious follower. I shall 
never forget the impression made on me 
by Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, and made 
still more, I think, by the sincerity and 
the earnestness of the orator himself. 
Commemoration speeches are apt to be 
triumphs of phrase-making and of rhetoric, 
andofnothing more. But in this instance 
the whole soul of the orator seemed to 
inspire the language of his speech. Mr. 
Gladstone appeared to be simply pouring 
out his heart and thought to a sympathetic 
audience. He spoke of Peel as he alone 
was qualified to speak of him; but I think 
every one who listened to Mr. Gladstone 
that day felt convinced in his mind that a 
grcater statesman and a greater orator 
thin Peel had risen up to take the fore- 
most place in the political life of England. 
As regards the Crimean War, it was 


n enough that Mr. Gladstone was only 


ing against hope. He still persisted 
. lingering longing to look for the 
ntenance of peace, but nobody who 
-.rd him could have doubted for a 
“nent that Mr. Gladstone’s beliefin the 
sibility of the maintenance of peace 
a faith which seemed very like de- 
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spair. Soon after, the country “ drifted,” 
to use a famous expression, into the war 
with Russia, and on March 27, 1854, the 
public announcement of the war was made. 

I am not now going back tothe old story 
of the Crimean War. The country had been 
lashed into a passion for war, and there is 
no argument, for any European popula- 
tion at all events, when that passion for 
war lights up. The war had been op- 
posed in the most earnest and vigorous 
manner by men like Cobden and Bright. 
Some of Bright’s speeches against the war 
policy are models of reason, of feeling, 
and of eloquence. But they only served 
to make Mr. Bright unpopular for the 
moment with the majority of his country- 
men, and he was burnt in effigy in several 
places as the friend of Russia. Everybody 
knew that Mr. Gladstone was, above all 
things, a votary of peace, of economy, and 
of everything which could add to the na- 
tional prosperity. For him there was no 
glory about war. At a much later period 
of his career he declared that he did not 
understand what was meant by national 
prestige. He had to prepare a war bud- 
get, but even in the speech which intro- 
duced it he took care to express. the pro- 
found dislike he felt to any war that was 
not actually inevitable. Much, no doubt, 
of the misery which the war entailed was 
due to the fact that many of those who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, were dragged into ac- 
cepting it had no heart in the war. policy 
and no sympathy with it. The Prime 
Minister of England himself, Lord Aber- 
deen, was anxious to the very last to keep 
out of the war. The trouble in all such 
cases is that patriotic Englishmen natu- 
rally shrink from abandoning the public 
service of their country at a time when 
the country is on the eve of a great cam 
paign. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone 
remained, therefore, at their posts after the 
war broke out. 

There is not now, I believe, a single re- 
sponsible public man in England who does 
not utterly condemn the policy of that most 
unfortunate war. To England it brought 
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MANCHESTER: ESPLANADE IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL INFIRMARY 
In the foreground is the statue of Sir Robert Peel, by Marshall. 


» 


On the occasion of the statue's unveiling (1853) Mr. 


Gladstone delivered a speech, and the freedom of the city was presented to him. 


nothing but loss and misery. There was 
no glory to be gained out of it, even if 


England had wanted glory of that kind. 
Never before in all her warlike history 
had England been so poorly served by 
her commanders in the field. No Henry 
the Fifth was there, no Duke of Marl- 


borough, no Duke of Wellington. The 
suffering inflicted on Englishmen was not 
the work of the enemy; it was the work 
of their own military administration. The 
mismanagement, the perverse blundering, 
the utter incapacity of those who looked 
after the army on the field, were abso- 
lutely without precedent. The whole com- 
missariat and hospital organization utterly 
broke down. England, as Mr. George 
Russell very truly says, ‘‘ lost some twenty- 
four thousand men, of whom five-sixths 
died from preventable disease and the 
want of proper food, clothing, and shel- 
ter.’ With the help of the French and 
the Sardinians, the English army defeated 
the Russians time after time. Yet, when 
the whole war was over and done, only 
one great name came out of it, and that 
was the name of the Russian general, 
Todleben, who defended Sebastopol. If 
I were to mention in succession the names 
of the English commanders, very few of 


my readers now would know about whom 
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I was talking. The war propped up for 
a short time the fabric of the French 
Second Empire. It made the fortune of 
the House of Piedmont. Count Cavour, 
not caring three straws about either ‘Tur- 
key or Russia, had seen his opportunity 
with the eye of genius and volunteered 
the alliance of Sardinia, and so obtained 
a right of representation at the Congress 
of Paris, where terms of peace were made, 
and thus laid the foundation of a United 
Italy under the House of Savoy. But 
for England the war did nothing whatever 
except to bring vast loss of treasure and 
vast sacrifice of gallant lives. No ques- 
tion in which we were concerned was 
settled by that war. What is called the 
Eastern Question remains unsettled still, 
or rather, indeed, I should say that it is 
in a far worse condition now than it was 
before the Crimean War broke out. The 
Ottoman Government, for whose sake we 
spent so much money and so much blood, 
has lately proved itself the most savage 
and tyrannical government known in 
civilization, and commits its Armenian 
massacres under our very eyes, meta- 
phorically at least, and without the slight- 
est regard to our expostulations. England 
fostered the Turkish Government to be 
an outrage upon civilization and a de- 
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fiance to England herself. ‘We were 
fighting,” said Mr. Bright, “for a hope- 
less cause and a worthless ally.” 
Meantime the condition of the English 
troops in the Crimea began to bea public 
scandal and horror. Mr. Roebuck an- 
nounced in the House of Commons his 
intention to move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of our army before Sebastopol, and 
“into the conduct of those departments 
of the government whose duty it has been 
to minister to the wants of that army.” 
There was no serious possibility of resist- 
ing such a motion. Such was the con- 
viction of Lord John Russell, who in- 
stantly resigned his place in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Gladstone did not see his way to re- 
sign in the face of the debate and division 
which were about to take place. Heeven 
defended to the best of his power the 
policy and conduct of the administration. 
The result of the division was a majority of 
157 against the Government. The Min- 
istry of Lord Aberdeen—the Coalition 
Ministry, as it was called—broke down as 
a natural result of this declaration of the 
majority of the House of Commons. The 
(Jueen sent for Lord Derby, who endeav- 
ored to form an administration, but could 
not succeed. He offered a place to Mr. 
Gladstone, but Mr. Gladstone declined it. 
‘Two other eminent “ Peelites,”’ as they were 
called, Sir James Graham and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, also refused to accept office under 
Lord Derby. All three gave as a reason 
that they had opposed the motion for a 
sort of amateur inquiry into the military 
organization in the Crimea, and that they 
could not countenance it by remaining 
members of the Government. There was 
nothing for it but to make Lord Palmer- 
ston Prime Minister. The Peelites were 
willing to join him, but on the understood 
condition that the amateur inquiry was 
not to take place. Mr. Gladstone was 
offered the position of Chancellor of the 
:xchequer, and accepted the office. Lord 
almerston had once described himself 
ery correctly as, under the conditions, 
he “inevitable” Prime Minister. Mr. 
(Gladstone was certainly the inevitable 
‘hancellor of the Exchequer. “ He is 
indispensable,” said a keen observer at 
time, “if only because any other 
‘hancellor of the Exchequer would be 
turn into pieces by him.” It has to be 
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observed that this was the first time 
that Gladstone consented to take office 
under a Whig leader. This was, there- 
fore, a distinct advance on the way to 
Liberalism first, and to Radicalism after- 
wards. Lord Palmerston, of course, was 
not much of a Liberal, and was nothing 
of a Radical. Still, he stood up as an 
opponent to Toryism, and professed to 
be a man of progress ; and therefore, when 
Gladstone joined his Cabinet, there was 
clear evidence that Gladstone had done 
forever with the “stern and unbending 
Tories,” of whom, according to Macaulay, 
he was once the rising hope. He didnot, 
however, serve for long under the new 
Government. As I have said, Lord Palm- 
erston’s administration was formed on the 
understanding that Mr. Roebuck’s demand 
for a sort of amateur inquiry into the car- 
rying on of the Crimean War was not to 
be granted. Lord Palmerston, however, 
soon saw that the country would not be 
satisfied without some form of inquiry. 
The mind and heart of England were sick 
and sore because of the stories of military 
maladministration and easily avoidable 
disaster. Palmerston consented to the 
inquiry, and thereupon Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
resigned office. They had been members 
of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet about three 
weeks. Sir George Cornewall Lewis be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
place of Mr. Gladstone. Gladstone took 
his seat on one of the back benches, be- 
hind the bench on which the members of 
the Government have their places. I have 
many times seen him rise from that seat 
and heard him criticise the financial 
schemes of his successor. His criticisms 
had, it is needless to say, life and vigor 
in them. He was master of every subject 
which could be included in a budget. 
He knew all the details of every question. 
He could at any moment pour outa flood 
of criticism which dissolved the proposals 
of an opponent as a stream of corrosive 
acid might have done. 

I must say for myself that I always 
had a very high idea of the ability of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. He is a man 
who is almost wholly forgotten in our 
time; but I am convinced that he was 
one of the most thoroughly intellectual 
men of his day. I know that it may fairly 
be asked of me, ‘‘ How could a man come 
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to be forgotten if he had said or done 
anything worth remembering?” All I 
can say is that I quite admit the fact 
that Sir George Lewis is personally for- 
gotten, but I insist upon it that he 
seemed to me to have one of the greatest 
intellects of his time, and I know that 
some of his sayings, witty, sarcastic, 
humorous, and profound, have passed 
into our common literature and our com- 
mon talk, and are quoted every day by 
people who have some faint notion that 
they are citations from Dean Swift or 
Sydney Smith. Lewis had a miserably 
poor voice, and had no ideas about elocu- 
tion, and the House of Commons hardly 
ever takes to a man whom it is difficult 
to understand or follow. In no case 
whatever could he have been an equal of 
Mr. Gladstone in financial argument, and 
he must have had a hard time of it very 
often while under the criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone. There was, I am sure, a 
great deal of the genuine philosopher 
about him, and I have little doubt that he 
said to himself now and again, “I am no 
match for Gladstone, and I know it. I 
have not the voice or the fluency or the 
eloquence. But there is one thing I can 
do; I can thoroughly admire Gladstone, 
and admit his superiority.” 

Gladstone, however, did not confine 
himself to criticisms merely of financial 
policy. He showed himself an independ- 
ent critic on all subjects which aroused 
in him any question of principle. He 
made a great speech in the important de- 
bate on the manner in which the English 
authorities had behaved towards the 
Chinese in the once famous question of 
the /orcha Arrow. The Government was 
defeated on that question, and Parliament 
was dissolved. But Lord Palmerston was 
quite safe. He had appealed to what 
may be called the Jingo feeling of the 
country. He had denounced the Chinese 
Governor of Canton as “an insolent bar- 
barian,” and he came back into power with 
a strong majority. Mr. Gladstone was 
returned without opposition for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He seemed to many 
observers somewhat depressed and dis- 
gusted by the condition of affairs, and by 
the triumph of Lord Palmerston over 
what appeared to Mr. Gladstone to be 
moral principle and national honor. On 
June the third, 1857, we find it noted in 
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Mr, Greville’s journal that ‘Gladstone 
hardly ever goes near the House of Com- 
mons, and never opens his lips.” He was 
destined, however, before long to open 
his lips to some purpose. The Divorce 
Bill was introduced by the Government, 
and there was no subject in human affairs 
on which Gladstone felt stronger convic- 
tions than the introduction of a measure 
to make divorce cheap and easy. 

It is quite certain that Gladstone never 
liked being under the leadership of Lord 
Palmerston. It is quite certain that he 
was glad just at this time to be released 
from such a leadership. The natures of 
the two men were totally unlike. One 
was earnest about everything ; the other 
was earnest about nothing. But we may 
fairly assume that Gladstone, having so 
suddenly withdrawn from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration, was not anxious, 
was indeed very unwilling, to start up in 
opposition to his late leader. The Divorce 
Bill was, however, too much for him, and 
he felt that he was bound to stand up and 
bear testimony against it. 

It was not likely, in any case, that 
such a man as Gladstone could remain 
long away from the House of Commons, 
or, being there, could hold his peace for- 
ever. At several periods in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career there came a short season 
during which he seemed to have practi- 
cally withdrawn from Parliamentary life ; 
during which he seldom came near the 
House of Commons, and never opened 
his lips there. Such a season never could 
have occurred in the career of a man like 
Lord Palmerston or Mr. Disraeli. Palm- 
erston and Disraeli lived for the House 
of Commons and in the House of Com- 
mons. To attend its debates was a 
necessity to either man’s existence. It 
was not so with Mr. Gladstone. He went 
to the House of Commons because it 
gave him an opportunity of advocating 
some great measure of national impor- 
tance, or of opposing some scheme which 
he believed to be wrong. Each short 
secession came to an end the moment 
when Mr. Gladstone saw that there was 
work which he ought to do. In 1857 
Mr. Gladstone found himself drawn back 
to the House by his determination to 
oppose the Divorce Bill which was 


brought in by Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
He fought this bill through its 


ment. 
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every stage with characteristic and indomitable 
energy. He spoke incessantly in the debates on 
the measure, and he fought it with a spirit and 
with a mastery of detail which aroused the 
wonder even of those who knew him best. He 
opposed the measure first of all upon the high 
ground of principle. He contended that mar- 
riage was not only or mainly an arrangement of 
the nature of a civil contract, like the hiring of 
a house or the setting up of a mercantile partner- 
ship. He refused to admit for a moment the 
idea that marriage could be anything but a 
mystery of the Christian religion. He appealed 
to the law of God as to the inviolable sanctity 
of the marriage tie. That bond, he said, could 
not be severed in such a manner as to allow 
either of the parties to marry again. This 
was his first line of defense, and he sustained 
his position with splendid eloquence and 
perseverance. . 

Now, the House of Commons is not 
an assembly which is easily to be in- 
fluenced or impressed 
by considerations of so 
exalted a nature. Itis 
usually and for the most 
part a prosaic, man-of- 
the-world, half-cynical 
sort of assembly which 
is inclined to take hu- 
man beings pretty much 
as they are commonly 
found in clubs and 
drawing-rooms and on 
race-courses, and is 
rather impatient of any 
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appeal to what may be called the higher law. Yet it cannot be doubted that the | 
magnificence of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence enthralled the House for the time, although | 
it could not in the end carry the division. The most light-minded members of the | 
House listened in breathless admiration to those noble appeals to the higher law for 


which nobody so well as he could have obtained a hearing. Every one must admit | 


that, whether he was practically right or wrong, he took in his argument the loftiest | 


position that statesmanship or morality could occupy. He fought his battle not only 


in the House of Commons, but also in the public press. Mr. Gladstone has always | 


at every great crisis of his career championed his cause in the journals and the 
reviews as well as on the public platform and in the House of Commons. He put 
his principles very clearly and emphatically in an article which appeared in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” in which he says: “Our Lord has emphatically told us that, at 
and from the beginning, marriage was perpetual, and was on both sides single.” 
From these opinions Mr. Gladstone has never since receded in the least. He has 
changed his views on many subjects, but on this question his opinions have under- 


gone no change. When he had fought the bill on its main principle, and then § 


endeavored to have it postponed for fuller public examination and discussion, and |) 


had been beaten on both those issues, he next applied himself to amend the bill in 77 


its passage through committee. As every one knows, the actual principle of a bill 7 


is determined on its second reading in the House of Commons. That principle is 


| 


then taken to be established, and thereupon the bill goes into committee to be : 
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amended or modified or made worse in 
its details. Mr. Gladstone applied him- 
self to an unceasing effort for the elimina- 
tion from the bill of what seemed to him 
its worst and most offensive purposes. 
He pointed out, for instance, that there 
was a fundamental injustice in that part 
of the bill which would entitle the hus- 
band to obtain a divorce from an un- 
faithful wife because of a single act of 
infidelity, but which did not give the 
same right to the wife against the hus- 
band, and did not entitle her to obtain a 
divorce unless the husband had been 
physically cruel as well as morally un- 
faithful. 

The debates in committee were con- 
ducted on the part of the Government by 
the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, 
afterwards Lord Westbury, one of the 
keenest and ablest lawyers ever known in 
the House of Commons. Sir Richard 
Bethell was master of every statute and 
every clause which could have any bear- 
ing on the subject, and he had an unfail- 
ing resource of acrid and even vitriolic 
sarcasm. It might well have been thought 
by many people that even Mr. Gladstone, 
with all his eloquence, would be no match 
for such an antagonist on that antagonist’s 
own ground. But Mr. Gladstone never 
in his whole life showed a more marvel- 
ous fighting power than he put forward 
in this long controversy. To every reply 
he had his rejoinder ; to every citation of 
authority he had another citation at the 
tip of his tongue. His marvelous gift of 
memory came into surprising play. He 
could repeat whole passages from a stat- 
ute without a scrap of a note to assist him. 
One might have thought, to hear him, that 
he had given up his entire life to the study 
of the marriage laws of various ages and 
nations, and had never allowed his atten- 
tion to be distracted from the subject 
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by finance or politics or the reading ot! 
Homer. He did succeed in obtaining 
some slight improvements in the measure 
but the bill in its main provisions wa 
passed in spite of all his resistance. Old 
members of the House of Commons will 
tell you unto this day of the effect pro- 
duced by those splendid passages of arms. 
Bethell, they all say, was great, but Glad- 
stone was greater, and it was Bethell’s 
own ground and not Gladstone’s. The 
bill was passed into law, and Mr. Glad 
stone has never ceased to condemn it. 
Something, of course, has to be said for 
the bill if we consent to come down from 
that lofty religious principle which Mr. 
Gladstone maintained, and which some of 
the great churches of the world have 
always maintained. It has to be said 
that divorce existed in England long 
before the passing of the Act Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed, but it was divorce obtained 
after a very different fashion. A divorce 
could be obtained, first of all, by proving 
the offense in a court of law, and then by 
passing a bill through both Houses of 
Parliament to give effect to the judgment 
of the court of law by the dissolution of 
the marriage. This was an immensely 
costly process, and it made divorce the 
luxury of the very rich. Mr. Gladstone 
did not find his conscience or his mind 
attracted by the prospect of facility or 
cheapness. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE IONIAN ISLANDS 


I venture to think that Mr. Gladstone 
never undertook a more congenial task 
than that which was offered to him by the 
Tory Government, which had turned out 
Lord Palmerston, when the Homeric 
scholar was invited to go out to the 
Ionian Islands for the purpose of con 
ducting an inquiry on the spot as to the 
complaints and grievances of the island- 
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ers. ‘The proposal was made under the 
inspiration of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
the novelist and dramatist, who had become 
Secretary for the Colonies in the Tory 
Government. Bulwer Lytton’s career in 
Parliament had up to this time been 
little better than an absolute failure. He 
had been in the House of Commons from 
1831 to 1841, and his attempts at Parlia- 
mentary debate had ended in almost 
absolute breakdown. But he was a man 
of indomitable perseverance, and he seems 
to have said to himself that he would not 
die until he had made a name as a Par- 
liamentary orator. A debater he never 
could have been, because he was so deaf 
that he had to read a speech in the news- 
papers before he could attempt to reply 
to it. His articulation was, from actual 
physical causes, so defective that almost 
any other man would have considered 
himself utterly debarred from any attempt 
at eloquence. But Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton had a boundless confidence in 
himself—I should have called it a bound- 
less self-conceit, if he had not made good 
his pretensions so far as popularity was 
concerned. One may smile at the ex- 
travagance of the style displayed in several 


of his novels, but it is impossible to deny 
that the novels had an immense popu- 


larity. He wrote a play, and was told 
by the critics that he had no dramatic 
gift. He accepted the fact that the play 
was a failure, but he said that he could 
do better, and he wrote the “Lady of 
Lyons,” which, with all its preposterous 
faults, had for more than a generation a 
vast success, and even still holds the 
stage. Inspired by these successes, he 
seems to have made up his mind that he 
would conquer the House of Commons 
also. He did in the end conquer the 
House of Commons, after a fashion, very 
much as he had conquered the literary 
and the dramatic public. Even in the 
full popularity of Dickens and Thackeray 
he held his own with the literary public ; 
even in the days of Gladstone and Bright 
and Disraeli he accomplished a marvel- 
ous success in the House of Commons. 
He was a master of the art of gorgeous 
phrase-making, elaborate no doubt, but 
very splendid. Whenever it was known 
that he was about to speak in a debate, 
the House was crowded. I am really 
unable to explain the secret of his suc- 
cess, but the success itself was at the 
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time a fact which it would be impossible 
to doubt. His speeches are well-nigh 
forgotten now in the House of Commons, 
and nobody any longer believes that he 
was a great orator. Some of us did not 
believe it even then; and even while we 
were under the influence of the spell we 
felt pretty clear that it was but a glamour 
and a magic destined to lose its effect. 
Still, we could not deny that Bulwer 
Lytton had conquered: the House of 
Commons and held it for the time en- 
thralled. Then he turned on to prove him- 
self a practical statesman. He founded, 
for example, the Colony of British Colum- 
bia. But the mission of Mr. Gladstone 
to the Ionian Islands was something more 
in keeping with Bulwer Lytton’s general 
tastes and tendencies. The seven Ionian 
Islands were united as a kind of com. 
monwéalth by the Treaty of Vienna, and 
they were placed under the protection of 
England, which had the right of main- 
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taining garrisons in them. England was 
represented by a Lord High Commis- 


sioner, who was usually a soldier, and who , 


was Commander-in-Chief as well as civil 
Governor. The Republic of the Seven 
Islands had a Senate and a Legislative 
Assembly. For many years there had 
been growing complaints in the islands 
against English administration. The com- 
plaints admitted, in fact, of no real com- 
promise. What the islanders wanted 
above all things was to be Greeks and 
to be united with the Kingdom of Greece. 
It was futile to point out to them that 
their material affairs were much better 
administered under the English Govern- 
ment than they were likely to be under 
the Government of King Otho, the dull, 
incapable ruler of the Greek Kingdom. 
It was of no use to tell the islanders that 
they had much better roads and harbors 
and lines of steamers than were possessed 
by the inhabitants of the Greek Kingdom. 
Their whole ideas of 
life were not limited to 
roads and piers and 
bridges and_ harbors. 
They had an _ impas- 
sioned, romantic, in- 
domitable desire to be 
united with their broth- 
ers of the Kingdom. 
Futile, | unreasonable 
critics in this country 
tried to convince them 
that the islanders, after 
all, were not of kin with 
the Greeks of the main- 
land. It was argued 
that the inhabitants of 
the mainland had got so 
intermixed with other 
races that they could 
hardly be considered 
genuine Greeks at all. 
The islanders could not 
be reasoned out 
their national  senti- 
ments by any inquiries 
into the pedigree or the 
family tree of the Gre- 
cian Kingdom. Sothere 
was always some trouble 
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some more or less mutinous Parliament 
and convened another by a general elec- 
tion, and the new Parliament was in spirit 
just the same as the old, and things went 
on exactly as they had been going before. 

Bulwer Lytton was, it would seem, the 
first statesman in office to whom it oc- 
curred to ask himself whether, after all, 
there might not be something worth con- 
sidering in the claims made by the people 
of the Seven Islands. ‘Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton,” says a modern writer, “ had 
not been long enough in office to become 
soaked in the ideas of routine. He did 
not regard the unanimous opinions of 
the insular legislature, municipalities, and 
press as evidence merely of the unutterable 


stupidity or the incurable ingratitude and 
wickedness of the Ionian populations.” 
Therefore it occurred to him that it might 
be as well to send out some impartial 
statesman who could examine the con- 
troversy on the spot; and he could think 
of no one so well fitted for such a task as 
Mr. Gladstone. Every one knewthat Mr. 
Gladstone was in strong sympathy with 
the general movement of Greece to ac- 
complish a high destiny in Europe, and 
the mere fact that such a man was sent 
out would be enough in itself to prove to 
the islanders that no predetermined spirit 
of hostility was dictating the mission. 
The news of the offer was at first received 
in English society with en, and 
9 
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then with a good deal of ridicule. 
possible, wise and solemn people asked, 
that Mr. Gladstone could be induced to 
accept so crazy a mission? 
stone, however, did not think the mission 
altogether crazy, and he at once accepted 
it. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had made 
in his dispatch an eloquent allusion to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric studies, and dry 
officials insisted that this was nothing 
short of an unwarrantable outrage on all 
the precedents of conventional diplomacy. 
“What are we coming to?” they asked. 
‘We have a Prime Minister, Lord Derby, 
who goes in for Greek studies; we havea 
novelist as leader of the Government in 
the House of Commons; we have a nov- 
elist as Colonial Secretary; and these 
three propose to send out a man ona 
mission to the disturbed Ionian Islands 
for no other reason than because he is 
fond of reading Homer !” 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was in hope 
that he could do some good by accepting 
the mission, and he went out to the Ionian 
Islands, arriving at Corfu in November, 
1858. Upto that time I believe he never 
had been in Greece. It mus: have been 
to him like the actual realization of youth’s 
best dream when he stood on the soil of 
Greece, when he went from island to 
island of that enchanting Greece for which 
nature and poetry and history and tradi- 


tion have done so much, when he saw the 
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THE AKROPOLIS 


It attained its greatest splendor under Perikles. 
The sculpturai adornment was the work of Pheidias, the counselor of Perikles. 
Propylza, rivaling the Parthenon itself in the admiration of the ancients. 


AT ATRENS 
The hill called the Akropolis was the earliest seat of the Athenian Kings, and later was devoted solely to the worshiy 


Crowning all is the Parthenon, the work of Iktinos and 
To the left is the 
Underneath and resting against the hill is 


way, looked on Mount Hymettus, and | 
turning another way saw Salamis, and 7 
then, on a clear day, the outlines of the © 


steep of Acro-Corinth. 
Even the most commonplace among us 
who have in our early days been at all in 


love with Greek poe‘ry and Greek history, 7 


were it through the blurring medium of 





Further to the right are the remains of the Theater of Dionysos, where J 

The city is mostly hidden by B® 

Back of all rise the Lykabettos (commanding a splendid view) and ue 

Is it home of Ulysses and the fabled rock of 
Sappho, and, above all, when he climbed ie 

the Acropolis of Athens and gazed upon ie 

Mr. Glad- the Parthenon, and, turning his eyes one © 
py 








translations and “ cribs,’’ have felt as we @ 


reached that enchanted soil rather as if 


we were coming home to some familiar § 
scenes of our boyhood than as if we were § 


entering for the first time into a foreign 

country. If that is so with the common- 

place among us, how must it have been | 
with a man like Mr. Gladstone, steeped | 
to the lips in all the poetry, the history, 
and the traditions of Greece, and with 
now an opportunity given to him of visit- ] 
ing Greece, not merely as a tourist, how- J 
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ever loving and devoted, but as a man § 
intrusted with a mission to listen to the § 


complaints of the Greek islanders and to | 


endeavor to find some remedy for any 


genuine grievances of which they com- | 
plained. Mr. Gladstone, it is needless to J 
say, behaved with the most genuine and J 
exact loyalty to the task he had under: | 
taken for the British Government. On] 
December the third, 1858, he called to § 
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gether the Senate of the Septinsular Com- 
monwealth at Corfu, and he explained to 
them the task which he had set out to 
accomplish if he could. At Corfu, and 
during all his public addresses in the Greek 
islands and the mainland, he spoke in Ital- 
ian, which is the commanding foreign lan- 
guage once you leave Trieste on the way 
to the Levant. Mr. Gladstone did not 
attempt to speak in modern Greek. He 
could read modern Greek with perfect 
fluency, and has been heard to com- 
plain that he found some difficulty 
only when Greeks would write to him 
in a very bad hand and in “cursive 
Greek.” But the hopeless incompatibil- 
ity between the pronunciation of Greek 
taught at Oxford and the Greek spoken 
in Corfu or in Athens would have 
rendered it impossible for him to make 
himself effectively understood if he at- 
tempted to address in Greek a modern 
Greek audience. Every one who has 
been in Greece, and who knows anything 
at all of classic Greek, must have found 
that, while it is easy enough to make out 
the meaning of a leading article in an 
Athenian newspaper, it is hardly possible 
to make one’s self understood by or to 
understand the courteous Greek to whom 
one puts a question in the streets. I have 
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been told that the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 


_discourses in Italian was something superb 


and electrifying. He to'd the Senate of 
the Ionian Islands at Corfu that the lib- 
erties guaranteed to the islanders by the 
treaties of Paris and by the Ionian law 
were absolutely sacred in the eyes of the 
Queen of England. But, he said, on the 
other hand, “the purpose for which the 
Queen has sent me here is not to inquire 
into the British Protectorate, but to exam- 
ine into what way Great Britain may most 
honorably and amply discharge the obli- 
gations which, for purposes European and 
Ionian rather than British, she has con- 
tracted.” Then he made an official visit 
to all the islands, receiving deputations 
and delivering replies. He undertook that 
a full inquiry should be made into every 
complaint or grievance, and that a thor- 
ough system of constitutional government 
should be established in the islands. As 
I have said, however, the Ionians had 
one uncompromising grievance—the griev- 
ance that they were kept from a thorough 
union with the Kingdom of Greece. The 
Legislative Assembly of the Seven Islands 
voted unanimously an address to the 
Queen, praying that they might be allowed 
to annex themselves to the Greeks of the 
mainland. Mr. Gladstone’s visit was, in 
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fact, a totally unsuccessful scheme for 
those who fondly desired that the Protect- 
orate of England should be everlasting, 
and that the islanders should be brought 
to submit themselves to it and reconcile 
themselves with it. It may be taken for 
granted that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
was not one of those who believed in the 
possibility of prevailing on the Greek 
islands to hold themselves aloof from the 
Greek Kingdom. No doubt, when he 
selected a man like Mr. Gladstone for the 
mission to the Ionian Islands, he foresaw 
well enough that the occasion would be 
availed of by the islanders to make such 
a demonstration as would convince the 
dullest Philistine in Westminster Palace 
that the hearts of the Greek islanders 
were unconquerably set on a _ union 
with the Kingdom of Greece. The peo+ 
ple of the islands received Gladstone 
with all the enthusiasm and devotion 
which they believed due to one who was 
at heart in favor of their national aspira- 
tions. They cheered him, and crowded 
round him, and cried “ Zeto” for him, not 
as the Lord High Commissioner Extraor- 
dinary of an English Tory Government, 
but simply as Gladstone the Philkellene. 





The Outlook 


His tour through the islands and in the 
mainland was simply a triumphal prog- 
ress. His path was strewed with flowers. 
Up to the last he maintained his assur- 
ances that the only object he was com- 
missioned to attempt to accomplish was 
to make the Protectorate of England ac- 
ceptable to the Ionian Islands, and not 
to release the islanders from the Protect- 
orate which had been imposed on Eng- 
land as well as on the islands by the 
united counsels of the Great Powers of 
Europe. The islanders listened and ap- 
plauded, but all the same they insisted 
on regarding Mr. Gladstone’s mission as 
the foreshadowing of their national aspi- 
rations, of their union with their country- 
men in the Kingdom of Greece. So indeed 
it proved to be before very long. The 
one material and practical result of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands 
was to make it clear to even the dullest 
among us here at home that there was no 
way of satisfying the Ionian Islanders 
but by allowing them to unite themselves 
with Greece. We could easily, of course, 


crush them by superior strength, but until 
we had extinguished the life of the last 
Greek islander we could not extinguish 


THE PIRZUS, THE PORT OF ATHENS 


The building of the Long Walls formerly made of Athens and its port one city. Now, as in old time, “ the blockading 


of the Pirzeus ” is one of the first things thought of by those who would coerce Greece. 
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the just and natural passion for union 
with parent Greece. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, got a great deal of abuse from 
the Tory press in England, and was ac- 
cused of having stimulated and fomented 
the desire of the islanders for a release 
from the British Protectorate. The most 
hasty perusal of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
must have shown that he was most cau- 
tious not to do anything of the kind. In 
no way whatever did he exceed the strict 
terms of his mission to the islands, but 
in any case some of the London newspa- 
pers wrote as if the Ionian Islands had 
been bound from all time to a grateful 
devotion to England. They wrote as if 
England had called the islands into being, 
and as if any wish to get free from Eng- 
lish control were as ingrate and graceless 
an act as the conduct of Regan and Gon- 
eril, the daughters of King Lear. 

There was an attempt made for a while 
to maintain the Protectorate, but events 
soon settled the question. The oppor- 
tunity came a few years after. The 
Greeks of the Kingdom got sick of the 
stupid rule of their dull and heavy -sover- 
eign, King Otho. They simply bundled 
him out of Athens, bag and baggage. 
Then came the question what to do next. 
The Greeks themselves had probably had 
quite enough to do with kings for their 
time, although they had had only one 
sovereign. But the Great Powers of 
Europe, and perhaps more especially Eng- 
land, pressed upon them that they had 
really better havea king, for the mere look 
of the thing. There was at that time no 
republic in Europe but the Republic of 
Switzerland, and Greece did not feel strong 
enough to hold out against the pressure. 
The Greeks invited Prince Alfred of Eng- 
land, afterwards Duke of Edinburgh, and 
still more lately Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and in fact they elected and pro- 
claimed him King. But there was aclear 
understanding in European statesmanship 
that no prince of any of the great reigning 
families should be appointed as a sover- 
eign over Greece. It was not in the least 


> degree probable that an English prince 
» would have accepted or would have been 
» allowed to accept any such responsible 
- and precarious position. 
» ment of the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
> promptly managed to put in a practical 
ading |) Objection to the proposal by delicately 


The Govern- 














GEORGE I. (GEORGIOS I.), KING OF GREECE 


From a recent photograph. The King was formerly Prince 
Wilhelm of Denmark. He is the second son of Christian IX. 
In 1863 the National Assembly at Athens elected him King 
of the Hellenes. His wife, Queen Olga, is a niece of the late 
Alexander II. of Russia. 


pointing out that if any of the Great Pow- 
ers were to be allowed to appoint one of 
its princes to the throne of Greece, France 
had a prince of her own Imperial house 
quite disengaged, who might have a claim 
at least as good as another. The allu- 
sion was, of course, to the “unemployed 
Cesar,” as Monsieur Edmond Abcut de- 
scribed him, the late Prince Napoleon, 
the Emperor’s cousin, a man of extraor- 
dinary intellect, culture, and capacity, a 
statesman and a brilliant orator, by far 
the most gifted of the Napoleon family 
since the days of the family’s great 
founder, but who with all his gifts came 
to nothing in the end. The English sov- 
ereign and government would not in any 
case have allowed Prince Alfred to accept 
the crown of Greece, even if the Prince 
himself had had the slightest ambition 
that way. But in any case the significant 
remark of the French Government would 
have settled the question. “ Punch” 
made a capital comic cartoon out of the 
offer made to the sailor lad Prince Alfred. 
Then some one started the suggestion 
that a prince of the House of Denmark 








EARL RUSSELL (LORD JOHN RUSSELL) 


From an engraving issued by the London Printing and Publishing Company. Perhaps more than any one else Lord 
John Russeli accomplished the victory of the Reform Bill (1832). Throughout a long life he was a gallant leader of the 
Whig forces, especially in every extension of the suffrage. Upon the dissolution of the old Tory party (1846) he bec2me 
Prime Minister, and continued in that office until 1852. After holding various Cabinet positions (among them that of 
Secretary ot Foreign Affairs during our Civil War, his course towards us involving him in severe criticism) he again 
became Prime Minister (1865-6). Some years before, he had been raised to the peerage as Karl Russell. In 1857 Mr 
Gladstone wrote to Lord Russell. on the latter’s retirement from active politics, as follows: ‘ Every incident that moves 
me farther from your side is painful to me. . . . So long as you have been ready to lead, I have been ready and glad 





to follow. .. . 


l am relieved to think that the conclusion you seem to have reached involves no visible severance: 


and I trust the remainder of my own political life, which I neither expect nor desire to be very long, may be passed it 


efforts which may have your countenance and approval.” 


should be made King of the Greeks, 
and the suggestion was accepted. The 
House of Denmark, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is brought by marriage bonds 
into close relationship with the royal 
family of England. The Prince of Wales 
is married to a Princess of the House 
of Denmark. ‘The second son of the 
King of Denmark was offered the crown 
of Greece, and accepted it and became 
King—not of Greece; the Greeks, like 
the French of later monarchical times, 
were very particular about the title—but 
44 


Lord Russell dizd in 1878. 


King of the Hellenes. Meanwhi'e the 
English Government had undergone a 
change, and Lord John Russell had come 
into office as Foreign Secretary under 
Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister and 
with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘The occasion seemed propi- 
tious to the new Government to allow the 
Ionian Islanders to carry out their long- 
cherished wish. Lord John Russell ob- 
tained the consent of the great continental 
powers to the handing over of the islands 
to the Kingdom of Greece and its new 
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sovereign. 
expressed, of course, in some of the Tory 


A great deal of anger was 


newspapers, and Lord John Russell’s 
action was denounced as though he had 
hauled down the flag of England from one 
of the Empire’s most ancient and cherished 
possessions in cowardly deference to the 
demand of some great foreign power. As 
| have aiready pointed out, England had 
never conquered the Ionian Islands, had 
never annexed them, had never set up 
any claim whatever to their ownership, 
and had merely accepted, out of motives 
of public policy, the uncomfortable and 
troublesome charge which had been im- 
posed upon her by the other great States 
of Europe. Some years passed between 
Mr. Gladstone’s visit and the cession of 
the Ionian Islands to the Greek Kingdom, 
but the one event was a direct consequence 
of the other. But for Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit the Liberal Government and the Eng- 
lish people generally would never have 
known how resolute, how passionate, how 
unconquerable was the desire of the Ionian 
Islanders to be in union with the people 
of the Kingdom of Greece. The object- 
lesson which, as I remarked before, is 
always needed in political affairs was sup- 
plied by the reports and descriptions of 
Mr. Gladstone’s progress through the 
seven islands. Not one Englishman in 
fifty thousand cared before that visit thre- 
straws about the condition or the feelings 
of the Ionian Islands. The ordinary 
Englishman hardly knew who the islanders 
were, or where they lived, or what was the 
matter with them. He saw now and then 
in his daily paper some brief announce- 
ment that the Lord High Commissioner 
had dissolved another Parliament at Corfu. 
The announcement did not affect him 
with any manner of interest. Very likely 
he did not know where Corfu was, and in 
case he did, would not have cared. But the 
condition of things became very <itferent 
when one of the foremost English states- 
men, perhaps the most picturesque state s- 
man of his time, was sent out to inquire 
into the alleged grievances of the Ionian 
Islanders, and when the papers every day 
began to contain long descriptions of his 
movements and full reports of all the ad- 
dresses delivered to him and all the replies 
which he returned. Then the minds of 
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many men woke up at once to the reality 
of the state of things, and to the fact that 
there was in the far-off Levant a race of 
men over whom England had no right of 
conquest or rulership whatever, whom she 
was simply taking charge of to oblige the 
other great European powers, and who 
were filled with a passion to be united 
politically with their kindred in Greece. 
3y the time that the Greek revolution 
had been accomplished, the English public 
was quite prepared for the proposal of 
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GEORGE WILLIAM ERSKINE RUSSELL, M.P. 


Nephew of the late Earl Russell ‘see preceding page). 
Mr. Russell has represented Aylesbury and North Beds in 
Parliament, and has occupied various Government positions. 
He is the author of a capital “ Life of the Rt. Hon. W. FE. 
Gladstone”’’ in the series of ** (he Queen’s Prime Ministers ” 


Lord John Russell. With a large number 
of that public the mere sentimental con- 
sideration that the brother of the Princess 
of Wales was to be the new King of the 
Hellenes settled the matter altogether. 
The vast majority, therefore, of the Eng- 
lish people entirely approved the with- 
drawal of the British Protectorate, and 
the annexation of the islands to the Greek 
Kingdom. 


{To te continued in the Magazine Number for June] 
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THE LATE EUGENE BERSIER 
“The Phillips Brooks of Paris 








The Higher Life of Paris 


By Charles Wagner 


VERY one can say, with St. Paul, 
There are two men in me; and 


with greater reason can every city 
say, There are two cities in me. It is 
vexing not to be known save by one’s 
unpleasant aspects. Unhappily, they are 
often the most apparent. As there are 
those who do wrong in judging men only 
by their noisy and turbulent exhibitions 
—where only a secondary side of human 
nature appears—so also is it with certain 
cities. ‘The world knows them rather by 
the accidents and excrescences of their 
surface than by their inner fibers. It is 
thus that the great cities make upon the 
imagination the impression of monsters, 
in that evil has reclothed itself in super- 
human proportions. Many such cities 
have a detestable reputation; Paris per- 
haps more than others. Many naturally 


compare it to that Babylon which steeped 
all nations with the wine of its impurity. 


To many strangers “ Paris” is a soiled 
name, and recalls only an unclean litera- 
ture, a licentious theater, financial scan- 
dals, and all sorts of waywardness. 

Such a reputation, which our com- 
patriots as well as our enemies contribute 
to keep up, is as unmerited as it is re- 
grettable. I will not deny the evil that is 
with us, nor essay the criticism that the 
worst things in Paris—such as literature 
and customs—are articles of export, 
which strangers encourage by buying. 
To throw the evil on others has always 
been a poor proceeding, and I confess, 
unhesitatingly, Yes, alas! all the evil 
which is alleged of us has foundation 
in fact. But the evil is not all of our 
life. Alongside luxurious, gaming, ban- 
tering, décadent Paris, there is another 
Paris which one forgets; not the scien- 
tific, artistic, industrial Paris, lawgiving 
throughout the world, but the Paris of 
great sympathies, of sublime compassion, 
of works of mercy, and of many virtues 
hidden in the shade. 

It is of this unknown Paris that I will 
speak. Ido not say that I will exhibit 
itall. God alone could do that. He 
alone knows the obscure good which the 


noise of this immense city covers. I will 
simply tell of the little which I have been 
able to discover, and this little I will lay 
as a pious homage before a city which I 
love, and before Truth, which is to me 
still dearer. 


In our great cities the being that 
suffers most is the infant. Upon it falls 
all the weight of factitious and abnormal 
life. To be convinced of this we have 
only to read the statistics of mortality, 
chiefly during the months of great heat. 
Then only do we comprehend with what 
frightful hecatombs man pays for his 
errors, when he arranges for an existence 
from which are banished pure air, light, 
cool shade, fresh water, and so many 
other treasures which Nature gives freely 
to the poorest; treasures of which, in 
great human agglomerations, the rich are 
often deprived. 

The misery of infancy has found 
thousands of hearts in Paris to pity and 
to help. Without doubt all that has been 
undertaken is yet too little. One must 
change customs and habits, one must 
arrest the foolish torrent of emigration 
from the country to the town; in a word, 
accomplish the impossible. But man is 
not responsible for what is beyond his 
strength; we should ask him to attempt 
only that which he can do. In this, 
Paris has certainly achieved great things. 
All these people, so busy or frivolous on 
the outside, hide a maternal tenderness. 
Very many are the créches (day nurseries) 
and dispensaries, public and private, re- 
ligious and lay ; many are the “ maternal 
schools,” of which several do duty even 
for the infants of foreign nomads, who 
live all the year in their vagrant hiding- 
places. At midday in all these public 
schools soup is given to the poor children. 

Many persons use their Thursdays and 
Sundays in bringing together some poor 
little ones whom no one else would care 
for, and in giving them a turn in the pub- 
lic gardens. Sometimes the children get 
a bath; their clothes are mended, or, 
what is better, they are taught how to 
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mend them. When weather permits, they 
go as far as the ramparts or the suburbs. 
Finally, for several years, thousands of 
little Parisians have been sent to spend 
a summer month by the sea or in the 
country. Sometimes the expense of these 
outings is met by the funds of the city 
wards or the funds of the schools; some- 
times by charitable associations, some- 
times by individuals. I know young 
ladies, belonging to our best families, who 
are permitted by their parents to enter- 
tain, close to their own country-seats, a 
colony of little children from Paris. 
These young ladies employ their time in 
watching, instructing, and caring for the 
poor and often sickly children, and in 
putting a little joy into their sad exist- 
ences. 

One of the most interesting works in 
behalf of infancy is that founded in 1870 
by Madame de Pressensé. After the ex- 
ecutions and banishments of that terrible 
time, this great-hearted woman gathered 
together, in a suburb of Paris, the Com- 
munists’ children, fed and educated them. 
Friends, moved by the otherwise miser- 
able fate of these unhappy orphans, helped 


the work, which has continually pros- 


pered while its form has changed. It is 
now an asylum for children whose mothers 
are ill and must go toa hospital. The 
primitive establishment has been replaced 
by a fine structure, located in the Rue 
de Gercou€, XIV. Arrondissement. The 
house is directed by Mademoiselle Vieux, 
for many years devoted to the work among 
poor children. There is no sacrifice for 
the little ones of which this admirable 
woman is not capable. Formerly, when 
the house was small and an infirmary 
was lacking, she put all the sick into her 
own room, so as better to care for them 
during the night. Five years ago she 
broke her leg, and since then has been an 
invalid. She can hardly drag herself 
about, and her sufferings are often ex- 
treme. But she would rather die than 
not to be constantly surrounded by chil- 
dren; even their cries and turbulence do 
her good. Besides, she has an extraor- 
dinary influence upon them. I have seen 
one look from her put in order whole 
assemblages of rude and rebellious boys 
whom the most energetic men could not 
discipline. In the summer, with all the 
inhabitants of her house (chickens and 
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rabbits included), Mademoiselle Vieux 
goes to Nogent sur Vernisson, where 
Madame Georges d’Eichthal’s country- 
seat becomes her home. 

Two years ago, at Ormesson (in the 
department of Seine-et-Oise) there was 
formed a hospital for tuberculous chil- 
dren. This hospital was built with the 
help of thousands of little and big purses. 
One could subscribe for a single brick. 
Almost aj] the children of Paris who 
have a few pennies to spend have had 
the honor of bringing their offering to 
this work of mercy. 

For a long time the children morally 
neglected, or those whose parents are un- 
worthy, also the poor little ones who beg 
in the streets, had excited special atten- 
tion. The lamented ex-Premier, Jules 
Simon, placed himself at the head of a 
Société de Sauvetage de |’Enfance Aban- 
donnée. This society declares that vi- 
cious or criminal parents who martyrize or 
corrupt their children have forfeited the 
right to them, and takes to itself the 
charge of the education which the parents 
had compromised. Monsieur Buisson, 
Director of Primary Instruction, and 
Madame Kergomard, Inspector-General, 
have organized a system of overseership 
exercised by numerous citizens. This 7 
consists of gathering from the streets the | 
beggar-children, making them go to a 
school, and, if necessary, caring for them. 
The members of this society discovered 
in a part of Paris called the Cité Jeanne 
d’Arc anentire population of rag-pickers, 
whose children by hundreds had escaped 
from the obligation of going to the public 
schools. Poorly clad, covered with ver- 
min, incapable of renouncing for certain 
hours the liberty of. vagabond life, these 
children would be, in an ordinary school, 
elements of trouble, corruption, and un- 
cleanness. It was therefore decided to put 
them in a special school, the entire pro- 
gramme and methods of which should be 
adapted totheir needs. Meanwhile, some 
young people, full of zeal, hired rooms in 
this abandoned quarter, and in the even- 
ing gathered there the better-natured § 
children in order to give them a rudi- § 
mentary education and also certain dis- 
tsactions. 

Nor have the needs of older youth been 
forgotten in these enterprises of good | 
and fecund solidarity. Every evening in § 





THE AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE 


Leading from the Arc de Triomphe to the Bois 


See 


THE BOULEVARD DU PALAIS 


Crossing an island in the Seine 
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A SCENE IN ONE OF THE PARIS PARKS 






























THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, DECORATED FOR A FETE 


Though it is called the Place de la Concorde, it was once the scene of bloody events. Nearly three thousand persons Per 
were guillotined here, among them Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Danton, and Robespierre. Facing Roma 
of soc 


the spectator is the Ministry of Marine, and beyond, at the end of the.Rue Royale, the Church of the Madeieine. 








THE COUNT DE MUN 


The well-known Clerical Deputy, 
social worker, and member of the 
French Academy. Founder of the 
Catholic Clubs. 


every quarter of Paris courses of study 
and lectures take place in lyceums, pri- 
mary schools, private institutions, and 
even private houses. There, whoever 
will may learn history, design, singing. 
The churches have created endowments 
and offer in certain well-arranged clubs, 
like the Catholic Clubs, healthy instruc- 
tion and a degree of intellectual and 
moral culture to young people waylaid 
by the temptations of the street and the 
grog-shop. In such work the Comte de 
Mun and the Abbé Naudet have accom- 
plished most meritorious results, and it 
would be a grave wrong to them to sup- 
pose that concealed thoughts of ecclesias- 
tical policy had exclusively inspired them. 


- The Protestant Church has its institu- 


tions, its house of apprentices in the Rue 
Titon, founded by Pastor Dumas, its 
Christian Unions (Y. M. C. A.) spread 
throughout the whole city. The center 
of the latter is in the magnificent struc- 
ture built some years since by French 
subscriptions encouraged by the splendid 


THE ABBE NAUDIN 
Perhaps the most prominent of 
Roman Catholic priests in the work 

of social and intellectual reform. 


THE LATE JULES SIMON 


The universally beloved essayist, 
journalist, and statesman. 
cupying distinguished positions, he 
was Prime Minister 1876-7. 


THE LATE LEON SAY 
Minister of Finance in various 
French Cabinets; an economist and 

social force of great importance, 


THE LATE LOUIS PASTEUR 


One of the greatest modern dis- 
coverers and contributors to the 
science of healing. Founder of the 
Pasteur Institute. 


After oc- 


gift of an American, Mr. Stokes. At 
about the same time that clubs for young 
men were instituted, restaurants for young 
women workers were established, where 
may be found not only healthy nourish- 
ment at low prices, but also a reading- 
room, and society which presents no peril. 

This is the place to mention the asso- 
ciation of fraternal aid and social studies 
established a dozen years ago by Pastor 
Fallot. This courageous man, who has 
inspired the Protestant Church with a 
salutary interest regarding social ques- 
tions, wanted to unite in friendly meetings 
day-laborers, students, employees, shop- 
keepers, and capitalists, in order to bring 
them to understand themselves and each 
other, mutually to educate themselves, 
and to love each other. In this generous 
enterprise he has spent his force and his 
health, and, if one cannot say that his 
work has met with rapid success, it has 
at least become the point of departure of 
a large number of analogous endeavors 
both in Paris and in the provinces. 


THE COUNT DE CHAMBRUN 
The philanthropist who conceived 
the idea of a ** Musée Social,” and 
then endowed it with $400,000. 
5 
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In the large cities there is a particu- 
larly interesting class of young men, the 
soldiers. Deprived for a certain time of 
family life, huddled in immense barracks, 
they are often at a loss to know how 
properly to spend their hours of leisure. 
Therefore, in the vicinity of the barracks, 
rendezvous for soldiers have been estab- 
lished. There, between six and ten in 
the evening, they are sure to find fire, 
light, games, meetings, paper for writing 
home, good reading, and almost a sort of 
family nest. 

For workmen without work there have 
been founded not only a quantity of free 
employment agencies, in the Mayor’s 
offices (each arrondissement in Paris has 
a Mayor), at the churches, and at the 
offices of professional syndicates, but also 
temporary asylums for men and women, 
refuges for the night, working-places. 
Assistance through work, of which Pastor 
Robin in the Belleville quarter is one of 
the oldest pioneers, helps the victims of 
strikes. 

All winter long, in the street itself, a 
society, simply and practically established, 
offers to every hungry passer a dish of 
hot soup and a bit of bread. This soci- 
ety is called the “‘ Bouchée de Pain.” 

Among the works aiming to socially re- 
instate and morally influence poor souls 
fallen to the last degree of misery, there is, 
above all, one which merits particular men- 
tion, and that isthe work among the women 
liberated from the prison of St. Lazare, a 
work which has existed for twenty-six 
years. It was created by the niece of the 
almoner, Mademoiselle Michel de Grand- 
pré, and successively directed by the 
founder, by Madame de Barrau, and by 
Madame Isabelle Bogelot, the present 
directress. ‘The domain of this work has 
become constantly greater. At first des- 
tined principally to help the prisoners as 
soon as they had emerged from St. La- 
zare (which was the only prison for the 
women of Paris), aid is now equally 
offered to the accused (arrested or not); 
to unhappy women, whom misery or in- 
voluntary vagrancy brings to the station- 
house of the great city; to wanderers of 
every condition—with the exception of 
women leading a bad life, who are cared 
for by other institutions. For a long 
time the activity of the work was partly 
paralyzed by the impossibility of receiv- 
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ing the children of the prisoners (it wouid 
have been unjust to have condemned § 
them to prison with the mothers) ; of re- 
ceiving the women without refuge, in | 
danger of complete ruin ; of receiving the F 
freed women who had no relatives or § 
whose families had refused to take them 
on their departure from prison. This § 
lack has been filled by the creation of § 
small, temporary asylums, due to Madame FF 
Bogelot’s happy and profitable initiative. 9 
Each of these little asylums looks like J 
a workingman’s house. It is under a§ 
woman director and her assistant. Both ff 
of them, by working for their living and ¥ 
thus giving good examples, assure the § 
fair deportment of the others. Each @ 
house receives food proportionate to the J 
number cf women, girls, or infants pres- § 
ent—six or eight at the most. Thanks to § 
the solidarity of these enterprises, and to § 
the incessant labors of the Director-Gen- § 
eral and her collaborators, the length of 7 
sojourn of the freed women and the] 
others in these little asylums, where they 7 
regather force and courage, diminishes 9 
progressively, the average sojourn having 
become, from 11 days in 1893, 8.5 ing 
1894, and 6.3 in 1895. Inversely, the J 
proportion of the number of situations 9 
found to the number of entrances be § 
comes annually greater. The placing in} 
situations and the sending back to homes Jj 
are, besides, facilitated by the secretaries, % 
who do not busy themselves alone with ® 
the liberated women, but, in visits to the 
station-house, to the prisons of St. Lazare f 
and Nanterre, sustain and comfort the j 
prisoners susceptible of moral resurrec-§ 
tion, and prepare their rapid placing inj 
situations at the end of their punishment. J 
The personnel of this work is composed J 
of women and men; among the members j 
elected each year are a Catholic almoner, 
a Protestant pastor, and a rabbi. 

In speaking of this endeavor it is im-§ 
possible for me not to mention the name 
of Mademoiselle Dumas, who died here} 
some years sinceat the age of ninety. Shej 
had consecrated her whole life to visiting 
prisons and hospitals. We have now a 
series of societies whose work is the§ 
visiting of hospitals. Can we write the 
name of these refuges of human misery 
without remembering what is_ silently 
done by the Sisters of Charity, by the 
deaconesses, by the nurses ; without say 
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A CATHOLIC SISTER 
OF CHARITY 


ing that a legion of Little Sisters of 
the Poor take care of sick mothers at 
their homes, and look after the house- 
hold duties too? Can one forget our 
devoted physicians, so eager to help little 
children and the destitute—physicians 
among whom those of the Pasteur Institute, 
from their modesty, merit all the more en- 
thusiastic mention? It is with reason that 
we can say, At Paris, to be well cared for, 
one must be very rich or very poor. The 
attentions of the highest medical author- 
ities are reserved for those who can pay 
largely, or to those who are compelled to 
be treated only in the hospitals. Here is 
equality established between the last and 
the first. 

The common man who would cultivate 
his mind finds many means in Paris. He 
has the popular libraries with their read- 
ing-rooms, and loans of books to be taken 
home. He has all the museums and all 
the public collections. The admirable 
Louvre and Luxembourg galleries, the 
vast scientific and industrial museum of 
Arts and Trades, the historical Cluny 
and Carnovalet collections, the wonder- 
ful collections of the Museum of Natural 
History, the greenhouses and parterres of 
the Jardin des Plantes, are accessible to 
all classes of society. A man with worn- 
out shoes and no cap can view the Louvre 
masterpieces just as well as can a Mar- 
chioness, and it is very rare that our public 
galleries are the scenes of any degrada- 
tion or impropriety 

In several quarters of Paris public 
religious conferences are nightly held. 
Most of the lecture-rooms were founded 
by the McAll Mission, established by a 





A PROVESTANT SISTER 
OF CHARITY 
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friend of France after the 
war of 1870. This mission 
has brought very many per- 
sons into contact with the 
Gospel. One of the most 
appreciated speakers at 
these meetings was the la- 
mented Eugéne Bersier, 
Never did this eloquent 
preacher use warmer, more 
incisive, or more charming 
accents than when he was 
in the habit of speaking to 
the audiences in the Salle 
Ornan, 

Among those who have 
bent their activity to popu- 
lar education and moralization, mention 
should be made of Senator Béranger, the 
courageous adversary of pornography and 
street license; of M. Frédéric Passy, the 
apostle of Peace Societies and of Inter- 
national Arbitration ; and of the regretted 
Léon Say, who did so much to encourage 
Mutual Aid Societies, one of the oldest 
of which he honored as president. 

The theaters (let us praise them highly, 
since in another way they have accom- 
plished so much evil) have done their 
utmost for the obscure populace which 
has littleor no money. We have popular 
representations on certain days, when the 
seats cost only a quarter or half the usual 
price. There are also days like the 
National Holiday (14th July) when most 
of the theaters give gratuitous spectacles. 
These occasions are characterized only 
by the best pieces, and actors dispute 
among themselves for the advantage of 
playing before this special public. No 
other audience is more grateful or more 
impressionable. They rarely have the 
pleasure of being present at the play. 
They are not d/asés, nor are they familiar 
with the wings. Having gained their 
places by long waiting at the door, they 
occupy them as conquests ; they listen in 
silence, applaud with enthusiasm, weep 
all together, the prey of simple and con- 
tagious emotion. 

I wish to speak a little in detail of two 
recent institutions, called to do a great 
good: the Musée Social and the Soci¢té 
des Habitations 4 Bon Marché. A great- 

hearted man and a real philanthropist, the 
Comte de Chambrun, formed last year 
at 5 rue Las Casas an entirely new social 
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endeavor—the Musée Social, the aim of which is to 
put gratuitously at the disposition of the public, 
with information and consultations, the documents, 
models, plans, statutes, etc., of social institutions 
and organizations which have for their object the 
amelioration of the material and moral situation of 
workingmen. To this end the Musée Social com- 
prises : : (1) An exhibition of graphic tables, indicat- 
ing the principal statistics of different branches of 
social economy—Savings, Mutual Aid Societies, 
Retirement Banks, Co-operative Societies of Pro- 
duction, of Credit, of Eatables and Drinkables, 
Workingmen’s Dwellings, Popular Clubs, Profes- 
sional Syndicates, Life and Accident Insurance 
Societies. (2) A library and reading-room, free to 
the public and containing all the books and the 
principal periodical publications having to do with 
social questions in the most important countries of 
the world. (3) A Bureau of Information, in which 
several men of authority are at the disposition of the 
public to respond to all questions, verbal or written. 
(4) A Lecture-room, in which, during the winter, 
the most competent men in social questions speak 
on that which makes, in France or elsewhere, for 
the good of the working classes. (5) A Mission 
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MAIN ROOM OF ONE OF THE 
SMALLER PARIS LIBRARIES 


The largest library is the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, probably the most extensive in the 
world. With the exception of Holy Week, it 
is open free to the public every day of the year. 


service, the aim of which is to send yearly certain distinguished persons, accompanied 
by young men (who, later, can replace the first), into the principal industrial or 
agricultural countries, there to study social movements. (6) A Circular, sent free to 
more than 6,000 labor organizations, in which practical information is given on the 
social questions of the day. The Comte de Chambrun has endowed the Musée 
Social with the sum of 2,000,000 francs ($400,000), the interest of which permits a 


A CORNER [IN {THE PARIS 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


» large subsidy, covering the expenses of a work which will render great services to 
capitalists, to students, and to workers of all kinds. 
| The important question of workingmen’s houses has received in France a powerful 
movement by the formation of the Société 
Frangaise des Habitations &4 Bon Marché 
(literally translated, “The French Society 
of Laborers’ Dwellings at Good Bargains”’) , 
the chief founders being MM. Jules Sieg- 
fried, Georges Picot, and Charles Roberts. 
One of the honorary presidents was the 
late Jules Simon. This society aims to 
encourage in France the construction, by 
private persons or by local societies, of 
healthful and cheap dwellings, or the bet- 
terment of existing dwellings. It seeks 
notably to propagate methods of cleanli- 
ness and to facilitate to employees, artisans, 
and all working people the acquisition of 
their dwellings. To this end the society 
puts at the disposition of private persons 
or associations model plans, recognized as 
the best, as well as all necessary documents 
and information. Being only a society of 
propagation and popularization, all actual 
lending, borrowing, purchasing of land or 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING , Duilding of houses is interdicted, but it 





THE LATE REV. 


The founder and director for twenty years of the McAll Mission 


encourages by all possible means the 
establishment of building associations, 
either joint-stock or co-operative. In 
this the society has already had success, 
for since its foundation twenty associa- 
tions ef this kind have been created in 
different parts of France. Every three 
months it publishes a pamphlet giving 
complete information as to what is going 
on, not only in France but also elsewhere, 
on the subject of workingmen’s houses. 
Thanks to its initiative, Parliament, on 
the motion of M. Siegfried, has exempted 
these “ Habitations 4 Bon Marché ” from 
the ground tax for five years. Hence- 
forth, also, in case of the decease of the 
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head of a family, the house which he has gp for the 
follow 


occupied (conditionally on not being be- 7 
yond a certain modest importance) may — 
be kept undivided by the widow andy se 
minor orphans until the majority of the 7 i 
latter. As a result of all these efforts] 
the solution of the question of laborers’ | yi 
houses has received a happy impulse, § Sees 
whose results will only grow greater. oo. 
-y,. a Childr 
One of the best and least-known sides § et 
of Paris is that of family life, whose § icon 
intimate, self-respecting relations are infj 4. - 
contrast with the torrent of dissipation... 
which tumbles its waves in plainer sight. § Mand 
It seems that, at the heart of agitations§ “agen 
and tumult, man has felt with greater§ | 
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ONE OF THE MANY McALL MISSION STATIONS 


IN PARIS 


force the necessity of taking refuge in the 
inviolable silence of home. Paris counts 
a great multitude of families, belonging 
to all social classes, for whom worldly life 
does not exist. These families, far from 


> feverish domains of pleasure, of specula- 
} tion, of gaming, lead an unimagined ex- 
® istence of work and family peace. 


One of the manifestations of family life 


} is the Sunday walk in the wood. To see 
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) fathers of families, em- 


it, go not only to the Bois de Boulogne, 


where there is a concourse of luxuri- 
ous equipages and beautiful toilettes, 
but as well to the Bois de Vincennes, 


that immense garden of the Faubourg 


St. Antoine. On Sunday thousands and 


tens of thousands of little children go 
> thither 
» cannot walk yet are carried, and in a net 
) are the provisions for ‘the repast’on the 
» grass. When the favorite 
> bitof turf has been found, 


in troops. The nurslings who 


or the accustomed grove, 
there is a settling down 
for the whole day. Then 
follows the sound of al- 
most endless laughter, 
sport, and song. Rest- 
ing on the grass, the 


ployees, day-laborers of 
all sorts, amuse them- 
selves with their little 
children, and then run 
about with them, giving 
them rides pick-a-back. 
At certain places, as 
around the lakes of St. 
Mandé, where the land 
is amphitheater-like, you 





A MISSION CHURCH-BOAT ON THE SEINE 


may observe at a single view hundreds of 
families installed near each other, given 
up to the pleasure of breathing pure air 
in the shade of great trees, and present- 
ing graceful groups of popular joy. 
These luminous days have their comple- 
ment in the sadder days of pilgrimage to 
the cemeteries. ‘There, too, the family is 
complete. They go also in fancy towards 
the dear dead lying far away beyond the 
boundaries of Germany or Italy, to bring 
them a bouquet, to give thematear. Iam 
continually more and more struck with the 
devotion of our masses in regard to the 
dead. In the street the most vulgar carter 
stops his horse and raises his cap when a 
coffin passes by. On All Saints’ Day one 
s>es a vast throng spread itself through the 
cemetery avenues without the least dis- 
order. Every one speaks in low tones. 





INAUGURATION OF THE MCALL MISSION IN THE BELLEVILLE QUARTER 
OF PARIS, 1871 
At that time the city was in the hands of the Communists. 
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One united sentiment of respect dominates 
them, and the profaner and the cynical 
jeerer are greeted with general reprobation. 

The morning is another time when I 
love to watch the Parisians. How differ- 
ent the matinal from the nocturnal Paris! 
In the evening the streets are full of pleas- 
ure-seckers and idlers, of people going to 
clubs, theaters, concerts, beer-halls ; and, 
too, of gamesters, drunkards, and rascals. 
In the morning the streets belong to the 
workers. The evening seems feverish, 
double-faced, reeling; the morning is 
sober, honest, diligent. A sort of special 
confraternity is established among these 
persons of the day’s first hours. They 
are brothers in Aurora. ‘There is mutual 
respect because each one knows that 
early rising has been necessary for work, 
and generally all address each other 
by the “thee” and “thou” so long as 
the sun is not too high above the horizon. 

We sce beneath the surface of this 
Paris which has so many aspects, first a 
gulf, where by their contact is acceler- 
ated the decomposition of the corrupt 
elements of society, of all that is ripe for 
nothingness. We see, nevertheless, as 
well, that there is beneath the surface a 
crucible of the future, a Paris of trem- 
bling impulses of pity, given to justice, 








devoted to the most noble and the most 
holy works. 


I will finish this too rapid view of the 
sources of a higher life hidden in the 
heart of this great city, by saying a few 
words about its idealist reawakening of 
the last few years. If thismovement had 
been character:zed only by certain can- 
vases from great painters, illustrating re- 
ligious subjects; or certain plays, in which 
the inner life and the dramas of conscience 
were promoted to the first rank, it would 
be still but a small affair. But idealist 
preoccupations have gained ground among 
the elect of youth, in the world of think- 
ers, and, above all, of educators. At pres- 
ent idealist preoccupations do not agi- 
tate the masses of the people, nor even 
the majority of those who cal] themselves 
cultivated. But they have the expansive 
character inherent in leaven. It is not 
in the official gatherings of religion, but 
here and there, in certain homes consti- 
tuted by inner affinities, and entirely spon- 
taneously, that their action is, above all, 
realized. Strange circumstance, the men 


of the old belief have most often regarded 
them with suspicion. 

One of those who go most resolutely 
forward along these new avenues of 


ENTRANCE TO THE LOUVRE FROM THE SEINE EMBANKMENT 


The Louvre collections are opened free to the public every day in the year except Mondays and half a dozen holy-days 


The paintings, drawings. sculptures, Asiatic and Egyptian antiquities, ethnographical remains, etc., are 


the world, and are probably better known thanzany, 


famous as any in 
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The Higher Life of Paris 


thought is M. Paul 
Desjardins, the foun- 
der of L’Union pour 
!’Action Morale. This 
Union has become a 
rendezvous for men 
belonging to all intel- 
lectual and religious 
centers. Their only 
aim is to establish a 
mutual support so as 
to make better use of 
existence. They are 
equally watchful in 
regard to every mani- 
festation of moral life, 
and little matters its 
confessional color or 
the absence of that 
color. They essay all 
in becoming day after 
day more faithful to 
their personal convictions, resisting exclu- 
sive and sectarian tendencies, religious or 
political. The circular, the result of the 
collaboration of many of them, is certainly 
one of the loftiest and most human en- 
deavors of our times. 

A little review, “L’Art et la Vie,” 
written by a group of courageous and 
absolutely independent young men, full 
of ideal faith, witnesses for its part that it 
is born in the spirit of our times, a spirit 
weary of mediocre life and of insipid 
and vulgar materialism, a spirit ardently 
thirsting for something purer and more 
ideal. 

All elements of moral and religious 
fermentation have felt in these’ latter 
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days the influence of 
an idea which for the 
first time found its 
realization in the Con- 
gress of Religions at 
Chicigo. This idea 
has powerfully excit- 
ed the attention and 
worked upon _ the 
mind. The inertia 
and ill will of the high 
Catholic clergy, and. 
= in general, ofthetitled 
representatives of our 
old confessions, may 
perhaps prevent the 
renewal of the Con- 
gress of Religions, 
but in this event there 
will be a movement of 
a different form. The 
idealist impulse, the 
aspiration towards a mutual understanding. 
the fraternal communion of believers of 
diverse denominations, will bring about 
the birth of a vast meeting-place, both free 
and religious, where whoever feels any 
faith or hope in his heart may greet 
brothers. Perhaps in the dawn of the new 
century this old Paris, which has lost 
nothing of its faith in humanity or in the 
future, shall see this simple, grand, and 
consoling spectacle of men of good will, 
belonging to all peoples and to all the hori- 
zons of moral and religious thought, for- 
getting that which separates them in order 
to affirm that which unites them, marching 
towards the unknown morrow, their gaze 
fixed upon the Father who is in heaven. 


WAGNER 


Up-Hill 


By Christina G. Rossetti 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long 
day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roofwhen the slow, dark hours begin 
May not the darkness hide it from my 
face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in 
sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that 
door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yes, beds for all who come. 
— Selected. 
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The Development of the Day Nursery Idea 


By Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 


: MONG the many schemes for 
; improving the mental and physi- 


cal condition of the poor, unfor- 


P tunate, and degraded, none have proved 


so wise and far-reaching as those which 


| have sought to influence the little child. 


It has been said that what the child is 
before eight years of age he will be all 
his life—‘‘The child is father to the 
man.” If this be true, the influence 
which surrounds him during his child- 
hood has the greatest effect upon his 
after life, and the day nursery is there- 
fore the foundation upon which to build 


| the structure of character; for, taking 
»the child in his earliest years, often 
» indeed in earliest infancy, nursery train- 
ing is the first in the chain of educational 
influences which aid the State. in making 
| the useful citizen, this influence holding 


sway over his mind and heart on through 
the kindergarten pericd, the public school, 
and over th reshold into the whirl of 
life’s exactin§ffactivities. 

Some scientific minds have suspected 
a possible danger that, in some cases, 
the nursery may assume a responsibility 
which should be borne by the parents; 
that mothers not obliged to work for 
a living may be tempted to do so, and 
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thus, at the expense of the sacred rela- 
tions of home life, shirk the burden of 
child-rearing to earn money for the 
gratification of selfish ends. This dan- 
ger is fully recognized in the fact that 
in large cities every well-managed day 
nursery employs some system of investiga- 
tion by which a check may be placed 
upon emotional administration. The 
most efficient plan is the employment 
of a special visitor, who shall visit the 
families after six o’clock p.mM., when 
there is the best possible opportunity to 
learn whether the stories carried to the 
matron are true. In other instances 
city missionaries, parish visitors, or visit- 
ors from charity organization societies are 
employed. With this safeguard there is 
little danger that the nursery will prove 
a mistaken form of benevolence. . This 
brings us to the primal question: “ Shall 
we influence first the mother or the 
child?” 

It is an accepted law of nursery work 
that only the children of mothers obliged 
to support themselves shall be admitted. 
This rule, in common with all rules in 
connection with work among the poor, 
must be enforced in the broadest sense 
consistent with mercy and justice. Hard 
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times, scarcity of work for men, illness, 
insanity, desertion, all present exceptions 
and conditions which must be taken into 
consideration. Those who are closely 
associated with this work appreciate the 
importance of uplifting the home life of 
the poor, and that good judgment is 
needed in deciding what cases are to be 
admitted. It must not be forgotten that 
the nursery is better than a bad home, 
and that, in the effort to avoid injustice 
to the home idea, we may not do justice 
to the child. 

When day nurseries were first started 
in this country, years ago, following the 
example of the French créche, they were 
simply for the physical care of young 
children whose mothers were obliged 
to work away from home. As _ kinder 
garten and industrial training have ap- 
pealed to public intelligence, they have 
been included in the nursery régime, until 
now the best equipped have these fea- 
tures added, and the training of mind and 
hands is as important a factor as the care 
of the body. 

The Nursery and Child’s Hospital 
in New York City was incorporated in 
1854 * forthe maintenance and care of the 
children of wet nurses and the daily charge 
of infants whose parents Jabor away from 
home.” It was to be open at 5:30 a.m., 
and mothers must call for the children 
“not later than 7:30 in the evening, and 
must pay six cents for their care from 
their daily wage.” This was the first 
step in the movement taken just ten 
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years after the foundation of the Créche 
Association in Paris. 

Ten years later Miss Biddle organized 
“The Day Nursery” in Philadelphia, and 
for fifteen years longer these two were the 
only ones in this country. In 1878, how- 
ever, there was a spontaneous move- 
ment toward their establishment in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. In the 
years following until 1892 the number 
gradually increased in various cities, New 
York having the largest number—eight- 
een. At the time of the first Day Nur- 
sery Conference in New York, November, 
1892, ninety nurseries were reported to 
the committee. In 1893 the nursery 
exhibit at the World’s Fair created an 
extensive interest, and the growth during 
the four years intervening has brought 
the number to very nearly two hundred, 
as reported to the committee in charge 
of the, Conference just held in Boston. 
In New York alone the number has 
grown in four years from eighteen to 
thirty-eight. 

If we could learn in each case of the 
need which demanded the establishment 
of a nursery to meet it, we should find 
that almost every kind of industrial, 
social, and missionary enterprise which 
touches the mother or the home, at some 
point leads inevitably to the nursery. 
The conditions of our civilization, which 
increasingly compel the labor of women, 
involve the consideration of other care 
for the children—a fact recognized by a 
corporation which employs many women, 
and has now opened a 
day nursery in connec: 
tion with the factory, 
in which the children 
are tended and trained 
while the mothers ]abor 
for their daily bread. 
The same thing has 
been done by the own 
ers of a cigar-factor) 





Portugal. 

The greater numbet 
of nurseries are inde 
pendent organizations 
but many are adjuncts 
to social or religious 
movements. Social set 
tlements, almost with 
out exception, add this 
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department: many churches” find¥itZes- 
sential in their city mission fields, and, 
except where a few have been opened to 
benefit the poor of certain parishes, there 
is absolutelv no discrimination as to race 


or creed. The Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish do not refuse Protestants, but give 
the preference to those of their own faith. 

It is impossible to mention in detail the 
cities and towns where this work is now 
established. Manufacturing centers such 
as Providence. Newark, and Elizabeth 
are well supplied in proportion to the 
population. 

Chicago has no association combining 
the interests of its twenty nurseries, 
though an effort is being made in that 
direction. The free kindergarten move- 
ment has been so well developed there 
that one may well expect a similar success 
in this work when once the idea has 
opportunity to expand. 

Philadelphia is carrying on nine nur- 
series in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible without co-operation. In that city 
of homes there seems to be less need 
of this particular charity than in others 
Where the herding in tenements must 
have a more demoralizing effect upon the 
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individuals who make the home. Brook- 
lyn has six nurseries, and St, Louis, 
besides several independent organiza- 
tions, has an association controlling two. 

The methods of extension in three 
cities may be taken as examples of the 
various ways in which a field may be 
covered; but as all ultimately lead to 
co-operation, it is strongly advised at the 
start, for any of the larger cities where, 
as yet, there may be no nursery. In 
towns or small cities, where the future 
increase of the pupulation would never 
demand more than two or three nurseries, 
there is no imperative need that all should 
work on the same plan, beyond a frierdly 
agreement as to territory and general 
purpose; but in the larger cities it is 
most desirable that there should be an 
understanding between the different or- 
ganizations as to general rules, a simi- 
larity of methods, and some agreement 
as to districts to be occupied ; otherwise 
there would probably be overlapping of 
benefactions, a lack of the best economy, 
and a disproportion of results to ex- 
penditure. 

A very unusual circumstance attends 
the work in Boston, as instances are rare 
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where one woman has the means or energy 
to organize and support more than one 
such public benefaction. 

In 1878 Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw opened 
the first of the seven kindergartens which 
are supported by her wise liberality. 
Taese were soon full-fledged day nur- 
series, the order of establishment being in 
this case reversed. Their control is vested 
in one board of managers, of which Mrs. 
Shaw is naturally the guiding spirit, 
though frail health has largely compelled 
her to step out of the vigorous activities 
of life. The influence of the hizh stand- 
ard maintained in this group of nurseries 
is felt in the independent organizations, 
and all are working harmoniously toward 
the best ideals through a recently organ- 
ized association. The scientific Boston 
mind is bravely grappling with the prob- 
lems which beset one on every side, and 
the work at large will be greatly stim- 
ulated by the suggestions coming from the 
recent Day Nursery Conference. 

In New York the circumstances were 
very different. During the past nineteen 
years nurseries have sprung into’ exist- 
ence in all parts of the city, independently 
or as adjuncts to some other good work, 
all founded upon the same general plan 
but with much variation as to details. In 


1894 the Association of New York City 
Day Nurseries was organized for the 
purpose of ho!ding informal semi-annual 
While no rules are made 


conferences. 
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and no control attempted, the Association 
has a decided influence toward uniformity 
in methods. It has also proved its value 
as a means of giving to the newer boards 
of managers the helpful suggestions of 
others who have had long experience. 
Possessing accurate information concern- 
ing the neediest districts, advice can be 
given as to the location of new nurseries 
in neighborhoods not already occupied. 
Buffalo is known as a model in its 
methods of dispensing charity, and one 
of its most conspicuous institutions, under 
the care of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, is the Fitch Créche. Besides being 
an ideal nursery, it has carried on for 
some years an admirable training-school 
for nursery-maids. Anexperiment in this 
direction was tried three years ago in 
New York in connection with the old- 
established class for nursery-maids at the 
Babies’ Hospital. It was not successful 
then, but in the autumn there will be an- 
other attempt, in conjunction with Boston, 
to establish a system by which maids may 
be trained in various nurseries, with an 
additional course in the hospital. 
Cleveland has perhaps the ideal organ- 
ization by which such work in any city 
may be controlled and extended, with no 
waste of time, effort, or money. It is the 
embodiment of economized force. ‘The 
Association is incorporated, and is under 
the care {of a board of managers, from 
which committees are selected to look 
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after the welfare of each of its six day 
nurseries and ten kindergartens. Statis- 
tics are not always interesting, but two 
items reported may 
help to prove the eco- 
nomic value of nursery 
work. The sum of 
$1,500 was paid in 
daily fees by the 
mothers for the care 
of their children, and 
it was learned, by care- 
ful account, that in 
the course of one year 
the mothers whose 
children attend Bethle- 
hem Nursery earned 
$5,000 in daily wages. 
The Association is 
most fortunate in the 
generosity of its pa- 
trons, for several of 
the nurseries are either 
wholly or in part sup- 
ported by individuals. 

Perkins Nursery, of 
which an illustration is here given, was a 
gift outright, and, though it is situated in 
tLe midst of a manufacturing district, has 
the smallest attendance. One would 
naturally conclude that the Cleveland nur- 
series have less need than most others for 
special effort to secure fresh-air outings for 
the children, if the others are so well fa- 
vored as the “Louise,” judging by the 
lawn and yard view here given, which is 
attractive enough to cause some little chil- 
dren of the rich to sigh for the privilege 
of such a sand-box and chicken patch. 
Moreover, there is a kitchen garden, where 
the children may plant seeds and watch 
the growth of vegetables. There are 
other things in this garden of delight; 
a swing, of course, and a turning-pole, 
besides a profusion of shrubs and roses. 
District visitation, mothers’ meetings, 
sewing and cooking classes, boys’ clubs, 
familiar talks to mothers, and social 
gatherings for families, are among the 
adjuncts of the work, and a training- 
school for kindergartners was started 
a few years ago, in affiliation with the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. At Wade 
Day Nursery there is a lending library 
for mothers—a feature worthy of imita- 
tion. 

Few indeed are the city institutions so 
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favored with space for outdoor life which 
some of the Cleveland nurseries afford. 
In our crowded cities the problem of con- 
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struction, rent, or adaptation sets limits 
to one’s indulgence in carrying out large 
plans. But let not one enthusiast be 
deterred from organizing, even under the 
strictest limitations, if there is even a fair 
prospect of support. In this as in many 
other works of benevolence, one must not 
despise the day of small things. 

Bethany Nursery of New York City 
began its career in one small basement 
room, and to-day occupies a fine building, 
erected for its use by private means, and 
has the largest average attendance of any 
in the city. The rooms are not wide, but 
deep, and, having side light, are always 
cheerful. The short tables in the dining- 
room are a relief from the long, narrow 
tables so commonly used in institutions. 
On last Thanksgiving Day one hundred 
and seven children were invited to dinner 
and seated at one time in this capacious 
room. The children (formerly in the nur- 
sery) who are in the public schools are 
allowed to come after school hours. The 
babies have their own apartments, and, if 
they could be arbiters of their own fates, 
would doub:less choose to live every day 
in this lovely home, sleep always in these 
snowy, warm cribs, and grow up under 
all these sweet, refining influences. 

Virginia Nursery has long been in occu- 
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pation of a model building, which seems 
to contain all that such a building can 
on an ordinary twenty-five-foot lot. The 
rooms for infants are in an extension, the 
second floor having a small room set apart 
for kitchen purposes, where the’ food for 
the babies can be heated more conven- 
iently than in the general kitchen. 

The newest construction of this kind in 
New York City—St. Thomas’s Nursery— 
is built on a nineteen-foot lot. No space 
for halls is taken from the width, the 
rooms all occupying the full width for 
a greatdepth. The stairway winds about 
an elevator at the extreme end of the 
building, while the plumbing is nearly all 
confined to the rear. ‘The space to the 
front is clear, and for convenience the 
divisions are made with sliding glass doors. 
The building is absolutely fire-proof. 

Now, with their varied equipment, more 
or less complete, what are these institu- 
tions doing beyond the primary idea of 
giving physical protection to the children ? 
Are the mothers helped or influenced ? 
Is the home life uplifted ? 

Beginning with the tiny infant, for 
those that are taken regularly to the nur- 
sery, they are establishing health and 
regular habits by wholesome and proper 
feeding. Mothers are taught how to 
bathe, dress, and feed their babies, and in 
one nursery at least sufficient milk is 
sterilized each day, and sold in bottles at 
cost price at night to the mothers, in 
sufficient quantity to last till morning. 
This one step alone lessens the chances 
that baby will be fed tea, coffee, or beer. 
The improvement of the babies and the 
appreciation of this course by the mothers 
is ample compensation for the extra 
trouble. 

From infancy the child grows to kin- 
dergarten age, and the value to society of 
that increasing host of children, brought 
up under kindergarten influence, is incal- 
culable. Only those who are familiar 
with the conditions under which most 
children of the tenements are obliged to 
live and develop can appreciate the 
physical and moral value of the healthful, 
cheerful environment of the nursery dur- 
ing the age when lessons of self-control 
and habits of mind or body are easily 
impressed. The testimony of public- 
school teachers has been given frequently 
that the nursery child is amenable to dis- 
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cipline, and is easily distinguished from 
others by many indications of character 
and training. But, after six years of age, 
the limit in most nurseries, what becomes 
of them? That is the question which 
next confronts the earnest manager. 
There are several years of protection, 
loving care, and instruction yet needed 
before the child will have stability of 
character enough to repel in any degree 
the degradation of the street, where must 
be spent the hours between school and 
mother’s home-coming. ‘To such chil. 
dren also many of the nurseries open 
their doors. In several instances these 
former charges are allowed to come to the 
noon dinner and after school hours, and 
on Saturdays they are welcomed and 
given books and games. Sewing classes 
have been opened for the girls, and manual- 
training classes for the boys. In the Wes- 
side Nursery classes the pupils may remain 
until sixteen years of age, and many go 
from there directly to positions in busi- 
ness. In one or two instances lending 
libraries exist for the use of the older 


children in the families, and many books § 


are specially selected for the mothers. 
There can be no question that this 
wholesome environment gives a_ better 
start in life than can be obtained in the 
average tenement-house. The parents of 
to-day are largely the product of street 
education. ‘The nursery is helping to 
educate and prepare for life the parents 
of to-morrow. There are many mothers, 
forced to self-support, who are tempted 
to place their children in institutions in 
order that their young lives may be pro- 
tected from the evil culture they them- 
selves knew. The day nursery shows 
the way to accomplish this, and at the 
same time to preserve home life for the 
few hours at evening when parents and 
little ones may be together. Just here 
comes in the reflex influence. The prattle 
about innocent child-life each day, the 
memory of moral or religious instruction 
which will find some expression, the in- 
sistence upon meals eaten with all seated 
at table, and in some cases the demand 
that grace shall be said, the habits of 
cleanliness acquired in the nursery and 


demanded at home by these little peopl. 


are a leaven for the elevation of ideals. 
Truly “a little child shall lead them.” 
There is no surer road to a mother’ 
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confidence than kindness to her child. 
The opportunities offered for vast in- 
fluence are innumerable to a matron 
whose heart is in her work, whose sym- 
pathies are true, and who has sincerity 
andtact. Her visits are never unwelcome 
in the home, and, to the mother, she may 
become oracle and guide. 

This brings us naturally to the inquicy, 
By what means is the home directly bene- 
fited? In the repiy, the benefits may 
be summarized thus: that with space and 
means at command, the well-organized day 
nursery may, and in several instances has, 
become a social settlement in miniature. 

The earliest feature of this phase of 
work is the Mothers’ Meetings, which 
occur at various periods and under vari- 
ous conditions. Some take place on 
Saturday afternoons, others in the even- 
ing, perhaps monthly. The entertain- 
ment provided may be something amusing 
—music is always a delight. Occasionally 
a short talk on hygiene or any instructive 
physical or moral theme may be intro- 
duced—ropes of sand these, some may say, 
to stay the flood of ignorance, prejudice, 
and superstition. But no good word is 
lost, and there are many evidences of ap- 
preciation of the instruction given, and 
more intelligent motherhood is fostered 
by these opportunities wisely used. Not 
to confine the good times to mothers, 
other members of the family are some- 
times included in the social invitation, as 
in the exceptional cates where there are 
fathers. In one nursery the managers, 
by turns, are “fat home ” at the nursery 
every Sabbath evening, extending a wel- 
come to all who may come, whereby, with 
music, singing, and the serving of tea, a 
healthful enjoyment is provided, friendly 
telation is established, and influence se- 
cured. 

Another very practical custom prevail- 
ing somewhat is to have tea or coffee ready 
to serve to the mothers when they call 
for their children at night, especially in 
winter, ‘Too many must go home to cold, 
cheerless rooms to prepare the evening 
meal, and this warm drink may help to 
ward off the craving for a harmful *‘ warm- 
ing” draught. 

The exaction of a daily fee, usually five 
cents, is almost universal. and helps to 
sustain the mother’s dignity and sense of 
independence. It is a rule which should 
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allow of some discretionary exceptions on 
the part of the matron; and the wise use 
of an emergency fund is a powerful lever 
—such assistance often being voluntarily 
repaid by services in sewing or cleaning. 
We hear too little of the gratitude of the 
poor. One matron kept account of one 
dollar, which, although it once disappeared 
for four months, was lent forty times be- 
fore it was finally lost. 

Although our nurseries are in the van- 
guard of progress, they are only in the 
infancy of their opportunity, but their 
scope will widen in time. “Le Bulletin 
de la Société des Créches” gives many 
interesting’ items concerning criches 
throughout the Continent. The greater 
number are still confining their attention 
to children under three years of age. 
There are a few exceptions, notably those 
of St. Petersburg, where the age-limit is 
six years. An excellent work is done 
there. In illness, if the child can be 
cared for at home, the mother is allowed 
to have suitable food for it from the nur- 
sery ; and provision is made for keeping 
children overnight in exceptional cases. 
At Granges, France, the young girls of 
the community are trained by turn in the 
care of infants. In Paris there is agita- 
tion of the question whether the écoles 
maternelies shall not be situated in close 
proximity to the creche, because of the 
inconvenience to those mothers who, hav- 
ing several children, take some to the 
école, others to the nursery. 

The value of this work was so well ap- 
preciated in 1844 that the authorities of 
Paris established a cv?che in each arron- 
dissement; there is an appropriat on of 
public money for their support, and pri- 
vate benevolence has opened many others. 

The importance of kindergarten and 
industrial training in conjunction with 
public education is only beginning to be 
recognized, and those who are interested 
in the Day Nursery system hope that the 
day is not far distant when day nurseries 
will be recognized as having an equally 
practical and importint influence in the 
aid and elevation of the laboring class. 
~ t This article forms one of the series called * Work by 
Women,” to which Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Miss Susan 
E. Blow, and Mrs. Candace Wheeler have already con- 
tributed. It will be followed by an article on “ The 
First Working-Girls’ Club,” by the Hon. Maude Stanley. 
one on “ The Trained Nurse,” by Mrs. Bedford Fen- 
wick (Secretary of the British Nurses’ Association) , and 


one by Lady Henry Somerset on “ Temperance Work 
in England.” 











A Quest of Gray Shingles 


By Charles H. Crandall 


HE charm of evanescence some- 
| times touches some appatently in- 
consequential things with a rare 

value because the effect is so unique 
as well as delightful. The things that 
pass away are being more and more 
appreciated, and sometimes challenge a 
higher valuation than the more pompous 
but more modern verities that abide. 
So we are making treasures of the old 
daguerreotypes, the samplers, the old hall 
clocks, the ancient prints, the quaint 
pottery, the settles and stools and candle- 
sticks which enjoyed their youth-time 
when great-grandmother enjoyed hers. 

Unfortunately, we cannot preserve all 
our antiques. We cannot put a cabinet 
of glass over the old-fashioned country 
houses that are crumbling, crumbling 
away on the hillsides of New England. 
Almost daily their knell is rung by the 
hammers of the great wave of “ improve- 
ment,” and a great villa rears its alleged 
“colonial” pretensions where yesterday 
stood the low-gabled, gray-shingled home- 
stead, with its big square chimney of 
dove-gray granite, its broad windows of 
seven-by-nine panes, and, inside, its low 
ceilings, tiny cupboards, and motherly big 
fireplaces that have often taken a dozen 
logs, like a dozen children, into their arms. 

And ever, as a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
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The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed! 

So it seems that the old houses must 
go, as irrevocably as the generations that 
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they sheltered, and so there seems more 
of pathos about the old house than about 
the andirons and blue china that we are 
able to seize and save like brands from 
the burning. Even the old gray homestead 
has its period of bloom, a sort of second 
youth that comes to dear old ladies also, 
when the pink comes in their cheeks and 
a dewiness in their eyes, and they are 
more charming than ever in this last 
Indian summer just previous to final 
decay. This is the stage at which you 
must portray the old homestead; and 
when it has arrived at this ripe bloom of 
age, do not delay if you wish 
to paint it, or photograph it, or 
enjoy an afternoon in just ad- 
mining and loving the dear old 
house. For, ere you foresee, 
decay has done its work, and 
the fabric totters to its fall. Or, 
it may be, the renovator, w th 
the best intentions, strips off 
the splendid old shingles, 4 
yard long and rived by hand 
two centuries ago, and puts a 
spick-span new sid‘ng in their 
place. What impertinence! Go, 
tear the old lace cap from yout 


the latest miiliner’s nightmare 
of a bonnet! Where will you 
find such shingles to-day, split 





grandmother and put on her. 
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A Quest of Gray Shingles 


from the primeval pine, nearly an inch 
thick in the center? No wonder they 
lasted a hundred years after the hand 
that shaped them moldered in the little 
resting-place walled out of a corner 
of the meadow! We can chuckle over 
one thing, at least—the carpenter earned 
his wages in taking off those same shin- 
gles. They were nailed on with the old 
wrought nails, driven into oak siding that 
has hardened with age until it clasps the 
nail as if it were indeed brother iron. 
The Nemesis of outraged sanctity like- 
wise follows the unlucky man who con- 
tracts to remove one of those old stone 
chimneys and put a small brick one in its 
place. The top of the square chimney 
rising above the roof, 
challenging the azure 
sky with a hue as deli- 
cate, is an_ innocent- 
looking affair. Butthe - 
chimney widens towa’d 
the foot like the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, and, 
after furnishing a half- 
dozen rooms with fire- 
places, a smokehouse 
for hams in the attic, 
a brick oven or two, it 
expands in the cellar 
into a generous sup- 
port for the  floor- 
beams, fifteen feet 
square, of solid ma- 
sonry. Once ina great 
while one meets a 
knowing old carpenter 
who can judge as ac- 
curately of the age of 
an old house as if he were counting 
the rings in the stump of a tree. A 
certain style of molding, of wainscot, 
cupboard, doors, cornice, or what not, 
fixes the period when the structure was 
founded. O€£ course, houses that were 
famous as mansions when they were built 
would hardly pass muster now as comfort- 
able farm-houses. As for that matter, 
the country home of George Washington 
would be sneered at by a third-rate beef- 
packer of to-day, who must have his 
bay windows, and balconies, and _ porte- 
cochéres, and wide piazzas. One wonders 


“how the modera villa will look when it 


has passed its one hundreith birthday, 
One thing the old builders did know 
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well, and that was that when the rain 
ran the way of the grain the wood lasted 
twice as long, and that a rived pine 
shingle an inch thick was good for two 
hundred years ! 

It is pleasant to note that while the 
Philistine is too frequent in the Jand, and 
the old house is not suffered often to die 
a natural death, yet there are those who 
appreciate it. We are reminded of sev- 
eral of the literary guild, since the days 
when Poe lived at Fordham, Cooper at 
Mamaroneck, and Irving at Tarrytown, 
who have enjoyed exploring some of 
these ancient dwellings, and it must 
be confessed that a few even went into 
ecstasies of admiration. One of the most 
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typical homesteads found, but not here 
pictured, one with great trees, bluestone 
chimney, shingles shcwing a foot to the 
weather, a quaint porch, long, mossy 
gable, and a neighboring well-sweep— 
all the ear-marks—was occupied by a 
young writer and his bride for two sum- 
mers ; sO appropriately, it seemed as 
if two doves had alit to bill and coo 
under the eaves. This old “ Young’s ” 
homestead, on a corner, fence1 by mossy 
walls, situated near a gurgling water- 
fall of the Rippowam River, in North 
Stamford, was such a typical specimen of 
the gray-shingled antique as one may not 
see in many a drive. But fate was envi- 
ous, and it all lay in ashes one morning— 
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ashes that were wet with genuine tears 
for the pity of it. 

Fortune favored the camera in our 
morning call on the old Barnum house in 
the outskirts of Stamford, pictured below. 
Only a few months later the exquisite old 
shingles were stripped off the gable and 
Lew ones put on. But on this particular 
morning the old dwelling was radiant in 
the soft, clear light. All its homely details 
and unconventionalities were transfigured. 
It was cherry-time, and in chromatic 
harmony a robin perched near by, and a 
poor woman in a red bodice flitted in and 
out about her washing. It seemed a sort 


of Rip Van Winkle vision of the o!d pio- 





THE BARNUM HOUSE—THE OLDEST IN STAMFORD, CONN. 


neer days set down here “on a bias”’ to 
the modern street, as nearly all old 
houses are left by the changing of road- 
ways. It is said that the place was orig- 
inally owned by kins- 
‘menofthe greatshow- A * 
man, who never had 
anything so rare in 
his collection as such 
a house will be a 
hundred years hence. 
This is a house that 
has seen General Put- 
nam ride by at the 
head of his Continen- 
tals, has seen Lafay- 
ette’s enthusias'ic wel- 
come by the populace, 
and many other such 
scenes, now almost 
forgotten, 


In a quest for the old gray-shingled 
house one soon learns that he will not 
discover many well-preserved ones ina 
day’s driving unless he is familiar with 
all the roads—knows their haunts, so to 
speak ; for the old house in its habitat so 
harmonizes w:th its surroundings that it 
hides among bushes and rocks as slyly 
as a fartridge or quai]. Even its adorn 
ments and environment serve to draw 
one’s attention away from the old house, as 
if it were an old lady saying: “ Bless you! 
Look at these pretty grandchildren of 
mine. Pray, do not notice an old woman!” 

Lilacs, syringas, trumpet-flower, red and 
pink and yellow roses, crocus and tulips, 
Jacob’s-ladder and wandering- 
Jew, bleeding-hearts and love- 
in-a-mist, seem to spring up 
spontaneously all around the 
old gray houses. Howcan the 
o'd-fashioned flowers know 
how well the delicate gray in 
the background sets off their 
beauty? Sometimes one will 
wish to buy one of these old 
places, to try to preserve so 
much of old-time charm, if may 
be, by ownership. Occasion- 
ally, of course, such places are 
for sale, but again one may be 
met by some sedate, grave per- 
son who will say, with quiet 
dignity, “ No, we prefer to keep 
our home while we live.” lt 
is easy to see how impossible it 
would be for such peonle to invest any other 
than their own gray dwelling with the attri- 
butes of home—that is, home with a big H. 

The oldest house in the township of 





THE SHAW HOUSE, NOROTON, CONN. 
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YOUNGS HOMESTEAD, STAMFORD, CONN. 


New Canaan, Conn., is situated on his- 
toric Carter Street, so called, a high ridge 
2ast of the village. This is the house 
once occupied by the Rev. John Ells, the 
first pastor of the local Congregational 
church, which dates back to 1731. The 
fame of Brother Ells’s wit promises to 
last longer than his house, however well 
preserved the latter. It was under a 
window of this house, it is said, that the 
minister made use of the formula also 
attributed to Dean Swift, in marrying a 
couple who appeared for the ceremony 
late on a stormy night. The minis‘er 
did not care to rise and dress so late, so 
called the pair under his window and 
pronounced this quatrain : 

Under this window, in stormy weather, 

I join this man and woman together; 

Let none but Him who made this thunder 

E’er part this married pair asunder. 
Tradition credits the bridegroom with as 
nimble a wit as the parson. The latter had 
remarked that it was customary to offer 
a prayer on such occasions, but, as the 
thunder-storm was growing violent, he 
would omit it, as it was not essential. 
The bridegroom must have thought him- 
self slighted by such an informal cere- 





mony, for he muttered something about 
its being customary to pay a dollar on 
such occasions, but, as it was a pretty bad 
night, it was not essential ; and he trooped 
off through the puddles with his bride 
under his arm. This house was built by 
one of the first settlers of Carter Street, 
about 1640, when white men first came to 
New Canaan, and the red chiefs, Ponas 
and Wascussue, were as common a sight 
as First Selectmen are to-day in the town. 
It was an old house when the smoke of 
Danbury was rising in the north, and the 
British, after their work of pillage and 
sharp fight at Ridgefield, were driven by 
General Arnold and his co-patriots to their 
boats on the Sound. Many of the original 
shingles are still in place on the old house. 

On Oenoke Avenue, north of New 
Canaan, are several houses that date back 
to pre-Revolutionary times. One now 
occupied by Mr. Bona was built in 1740, 
by a settler, whose name, Haynes, still 
clings to that ridge of land. This old 
structure also sheltered one of the worthy 
parsons of early days, the Rev. Justus 
Mitchell, whose gift of oratory, percolating 
through three generations, flashed out 
again with perennial charm in the person 
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of his great-grandson, Chauncey Mitchell 
_ Depew. A furlong further north is the 
old Davenport mansion with its quaint 
porches, oval windows in the gables, 
large rooms, old-fashioned halls, broad 
windows of innumerable panes, all charm- 
ingly situated on a corner surrounded by 
’ large trees, with a guide-board in front, 
and a watering-trough where the four-in- 
hands stop nowadays on their way from 
Stamford to Ridgefield. 

We find the old well-sweep, too, at the 
Youngs homestead, previously alluded 
to, and at the Crabbe cottage, not gray- 
shingled, indeed, but gray-clapboarded, 
when we photographed it (see page 68), 
and remarkable for its tenant, Mrs. Phoebe 
Crabbe, on whose head the summer of 
1897 promises to set the crown of a hun- 
dred years. ‘Ah,” said the bright old 
Jady, with delicious disdain of old age, 
“what is the use of repairing an old 
house? You may fix it, and mend it, and 
patch it, and after all it is an old house 
yet!” 

So we may go wandering over the hills 
and vales of Connecticut and Westches- 
ter County, and among the old Dutch 


homesteads on Long Island, and in the 
course of some months or years may have 
made the acquaintance of many a gray- 
shingled home. They have their chosen 
localities. If you go too far west, you 
will find the old houses made of rough 
brown stone; and further north they will 
be of limestone. Where the saw-pit was 
planted earliest, there the weather-board 
was used by early builders, but rarely 
have clapboards survived from the last 
century, unless constantly painted. Paint 
is an excellent thing within its scope, but 
that scope has nething to do with invest- 
ing old shingled houses with the zsthetic 
charm that comes from the natural tints 
of age. No, no! our grandmotherly old 
house shall not paint her cheeks! Yet 
we have seen some homesteads that made 
a neat, sweet appearance with natural 
gray shingles, but with window-casings, 
sashes, door-casings, and cornice trimmed 
with white—a quaint dress that suggests 
a nice old Quaker lady with gray gown 
and immaculate cap, collar, and ruffles of 
white. Sucha one is pictured on page 7) 
—the Shaw homestead, west of Noroton— 
a finely preserved, hospitable old house. 


Poor Partner ! 
By Octave Thanet 


i \HE lamps were lighted overhead, 
adding the fumes of kerosene 
to the sickening riot of smells 

in a crowded car in winter. To pre- 
vent any rash lover of fresh air from 
raising a window, the railway authorities 
had thoughtfully screwed the outside win- 
dows to the car. They reasoned that 
most travelers want warm air, no matter 
how foul, but that the few who want ven- 
tilation are sometimes violent, and might 
force pure air on unwilling receivers; 
therefore they had kindly but firmly taken 
away the cause of dispute. 

At least this is what the pale man in a 
black suit, with the black mustache, said 
to his companion, the portly man in the 
middle row. 

“ Maybe,” grunted the portly man, 
“but if I come much nearer suffocation 
I may accidentally break a window; I 
paid that black scoundrel to open the 


ventilators, and they were no sooner open 
than somebody coughed, and he shut 
them again. I’m waiting to get at him!” 

“You were always impatient, Thorne; 
you were impatient at college !” 

Thorne smoothed his brown Vandyke 
beard and smiled a little. He looked 
like a genial man who might fall into fits 
of passion. 

“JT don’t seem to have ever got any: 
thing by being patient,” he grumbled 
‘Look at that fool over there getting the 
last ventilator in the car closed, confound 
him! I hope he’ll catch a cold from the 
bad air. That woman in front of us has 
more sense; see the poor thing hudd'ed 
up to the wirdow for more air—fairl 
dying, I know.” 

The other man looked curiously at the 
woman. She was of a truth huddled a 
close as she could get to the window; 
and she had raised the inner sash, Sht 
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was not a pretty woman, except so far as 
youth and delicacy are pretty. Indeed, 
she was too thin, too pallid, and too care- 
worn for beauty; but she had honest, 
kind blue eyes, and her lips were sensi- 
tive and daintily cut. She wore a de- 
cent, faded brown stuff gown and a 
jacket too thin for the bitter weather out- 
side: At intervals, warm as the intoler- 
able atmosphere of the car was, she shiv- 
ered. Yet she pressed her face the closer 
to the pane, while a tremor of some strong 
emotion stirred every line. 

“Something is the matter with that 
woman,” said the man in black. 

“ Asphyxiation!” retorted the stout 
man. “I feel it myself. I don’t blame 
the railway for not running a Pullman on 
this train, but they might give us air— 
that’s no expense to them !” 

Meanwhile, the woman, who had heard 
every word, was thinking drearily to her- 
self how the rich made troubles out of 
such trivial matters. “If that man with 
the fur collar once was in Pete’s place,” 
thought Nellie Bates, “he’d think this car 
was heaven! Oh, poor Pete! poor Pete!” 
The tears welled in her eyes, but she 
dashed them away, hoping no one saw the 
motion. ‘ He told me I must be careful 
and look cheerful,”’ she remembered, and 
struggled to force a smile at a small tod- 
dler who was trying to break his head 
against the chairs, as he staggered down 
the aisle. 

The mother, a careworn farmer’s wife, 
jerked him off his feet into her arms, and 
sank into a seat without a-glance at Nellie. 
Nellie would have been glad had she sat 
beside her, and had moved her shabby 
valise off the next chair, with that pur- 
pose. ‘If somebody was here, I’d maybe 
get my mind off Pete for a minnit,” she 
had thought, “‘and she didn’t look so 
proud as the rest of the ladies in the car. 
Maybe she’d have been willing ”—Nellie 
broke off with a sigh that almost made 
itself into a groan. Ske pressed her 
face closer to the glass, the mounting ter- 
ror in her straining at her throat. She 
couldn’t see anything, and the terrible 
shrieking pound of the wheels tore every 
other soundto pieces. She tried to force 
her mind off the terror even if it flew back 
to old sorrows. She thought of their hard 
year in Fairport, of the “ friend” to whom 
Pete had lent a hundred dollars once, be- 


cause he was likely to lose his home that 
he was buying on the installment plan ; 
and it was when Pete was going to get 
married, too, and he had it saved up to 
buy the furniture. She had money saved, 
too, for she had been a “ second girl” for 
three years ; and when Pete told her he’d 
have to wait before they were married, 
and felt so bad, she showed him her say- 
ings-bank book, and how proud he was 
of her! Well, there was one thing, Pete 
and she had never had any mean times; 
there never was such a kind man as Pete ; 
and they were so happy till the plow- 
works shut down and Pete went to Fair- 
port, hearing of a job there. But there 
wasn’t any job in the plow-works, so he 
went into the steel-mill and got a job 
there; and they saved a bit of money 
and bought the little shelter in Fairport. 
She shut her eyes and seemed to see the 
little room on which they had spent so 
much time. There was the table Pete 
made himself, borrowing Johnny Durgan’s 
tools. And shehad felt so cross at Johnny 
because he came in upon the table proudly 
displayed in the center of the room and 
laughed and hollered out, “Say, Pete, 
what makes your fine table so pigeon- 
toed?”’ But the legs did turn in a little, 
though that didn’t make it the least bit 
worse to stand. The money for the brass 
lamp she made by going out to help a 
lady witha dinner. The curtains were so 
pretty, too. And now everything was 
gone, and the baby was dead, and Pete— 
she choked down the sob in her throat. 
If only there was some one she could ask 
to help her! At this thought she looked . 
at the people on the chairs. The farmer’s 
wife had given the child a large brown 
cooky, and he was making a depressing 
spectacle of himself without let or hin- 
drance, while she read from the pile of 
books that the newsboy had deposited on 
the chair in front of her. Nellie did not 
dare address her. Neither did she dare 
speak to the stout lady in a wonderful 
black velvet hat, magnificent with plumes 
and crimson roses. This personage had 
been assisted on to the train at a small 
station by two stout sons and the brake- 
man. She had so many packages that 
she had called to the conductor: “ You’// 
have to help me out, or I’ll have to stay 
on the car all night ;” and when the con- 
ductor laughed, and she laughed also, in 
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a mellow, musical peal, Nellie had gazed 
wistfully at her and almost determined to 
speak to her; but as she saw her wave 
the newsboy’s nuts and candies and entic- 
ing gum sternly away, her heart failed 
her. And, certainly, she should not dare 
intrude on the peevish invalid smothered 
in his greatcoat, who swore at the porter 
for opening the ventilators; while those 
rich men on the chairs behind her only 
frightened her. No, the whole world was 
against poor people. ‘The best of the rich 
people didn’t care, and the mean rich peo- 
ple were just like the men in that picture 
Pete bought, called The Shipwreck, where 
the men were pushing and shoving the 
other men off a raft, and one poor little 
boy was just drifting off to drown. She 
never had liked that picture ; it gave her 
a bad dream once; but Pete bought it 
because of the beautiful gilt frame and 
its being only a dollar and sixty-nine 
cents, marked down from five dollars. 
Now, ‘hey were like those men on the raft ; 
and the waters were over them. 

Never in her whole hard-working, self- 
denying life had Nellie hated other people, 
or grudged those who had better things 
and softer lives than she their greater 
riches ; but at this moment her heart was 
hot with the unreasoning anger of pain. 
“‘ I’d be better off, and Pete’d be better off, 
if we’d stole and cheated ; it ain’t any 
better than stealing and cheating they’ve 
done tous!” Thus she thought bitterly ; 
straining her ears for some other sound 
than the rumble cf the train and the in- 
cessant pound of the trucks. The talk of 
the two men behind came to her. and she 
tried to listen. She felt that she could 
not much longer control her fears; and 
Pete had warned her to look cheerful. 

“They talk about the workingman 
suffering ”—it was Thorne who was 
speaking—“ and there’s no question, the 
workingman out of a job is suffering like 
the mischief. The workingman with a 
job, a steady job, never was so well off, 
for his wages haven’t been reduced in 
anything like the proportion of other 
things. But the trouble is, the man with 
a job is often working eight hours or half- 
time. /7e’d be better off if he were work- 
ing for less wages and working full time. 
The worst of the situation to my mind is 
that, low as manufacturing products are, 
they will have to come lower yet to reach 


the level of theagricultural products. Ye 
the workingmen would fight that.” 

“You see,” said the other, “they 
naturally fight a reduction because it is 
so hard to raise wages again.” 

“And right they are, usually,” said 
Thorne, wondering casually whether that 
little woman in front really had turned her 
head sidewise to listen; she might be a 
workingman’s wife by her appearance—a 
workingman out ofa job. “I say they are 
right when the cause is a transient one, 
a mere tumble-and-get-up-again drop in 
prices ; but when the trouble is a perma- 
nent reason for depressing prices, then 
they aren’t right, they are as wrong as 
possible! Look at the cruel irony of the 
situation! Here are our socialist friends 
howling the roof off because labor doesn’t 
get the fair share of its product. Marx, 
you know, wasn’t too modest ; he claimed 
that labor ought to have a@// the product. 
Interest was the crime of the centuries. 
Well, to-day, in every business—and the 
Lord knows there are enough of them— 
that isn’t more than paying expenses, or 
that is running at a loss, labor zs getting 
it all! And the more labor gets, the 
worse the times are, and the worse labor 
really is off. I tell you, David, we’re 
partners ; and we can’t cheat our partners 
and wreck a business and make money 
in the end. Not often. And to-day the 
manufacturer and the merchant and the 
retail man are catching as bad a blow as 
the workingman ; and the capitalist, the 
fellow with money to lend, is getting it 
worst of all and is the sickest of the crowd. 
Think of mortgages; even farm lands in 
good, honest, middle Western States are 
shriveled all up, and stocks and bonds— 
oh, we’re all catching it, this storm. But 
I believe the manufacturer is the hardest 
hit of the lot. If I ever pull through this 
year and get to a time when I don’t have 
to lie awake night thinking how I can 
meet the competition of the fellows who 
have sliced off wages, without slicing 
mine, and don’t dream of the faces of men 
we have to turn off when they are only 
seeking work, and can run my shops on 
full time with good wages—whew! I shall 
go down on my uninitiated knees and 
thank: the good Lord, and promise to try 
to be a better man! You needn’t laugh, 
you cynical clergyman !” 

“ I’m nota clergyman, I’m only a min- 
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ister,” returned the man that he called 
David, “and I assure you that in my 
soul I am very far from laughing—it’s 
only your grotesque form of earnestness, 
Thorne. Yes, I suspect that reducing 
wages is a painful thing, light as some 
people make of it.” 

“Painful! It’s like drawing teeth to a 
man who has a human heart in him; and 
most manufacturers haven’t kearts of 
stone, though I admit the most of us 
don’t see as much as we ought of our men 
and don’t keep enough in touch with 
them. But I’ll tell you something as bad 
if not worse than reducing wages—that is, 
to have to reduce your force. I had to. 
It was sickening. The worst of it was I 
had to drop into the office at the bad 
time, and hear one man talking to our 
superintendent. We laid off the unmar- 
ried men and a few of the younger mar- 
ried men. This man was a young fellow ; 
he didn’t look much more than a boy, 
but he was married. But Balcom told 
me he was one of the new men.. I over- 
heard him, with that pitiful attempt at 
nonchalance they always make, you know, 
saying to Balcom, ‘Say, I wouldn’t like 
to have it generally known, but if you’d 
pay me a dollar a day, I’d be willing to 
stay for a while;’ and, as Balcom shook 
his head, the poor fellow’s voice changed 
in a queer kind of a way, with a break in 
it, and a kind of quiver all over his face, for 
all the world like a child’s, and says he, 
quickly, ‘ If you jest keep me on two weeks 
longer—my baby’s dead and my wife’s ter- 
rible sick ’—I wanted to chip in and get 
near enough to tip the wink to Balcom; but 
that moment somebody fell on me with a 
telegram, and when I came back the poor 
fellow was gone. I asked Balcom, and 
he said he couldn’t keep him on, but he 
put him first on the list when we take on 
more men. But, confoundit! I can’t get 
the look of that man’s back out of my 
head; his shoulders had such a look of 
dejection, and his trousers had been 
patched in so many places, and so neatly 
—so blamed neatly. I don’t know why 
that should have made me pity him more, 
but it did.” 

He had forgotten all about the woman 
in front, who was resting her head wearily 
on the chair ; nevertheless, she heard every 
word, listening with an _ indescribable 
eagerness, 


. 


‘** Did you take the man’s name?” said 
the minister. 

“Yes; his name was Peter Bates’”— 
the woman shut her lips a little t ghter— 
‘very decent fellow and a good workman ; 
machinist, not a regular iron worker— 
helped about repairing the rolls. I took 
the pains to go around to his address, but 
I had to go out of town that night, and it 
was a week before I got back ; and, do you 
believe, the poor beggar had been sold 
out in the meanwhiie. He had a little 
three-roomed house, owned it himself, on 
one of the streets the city has just paved 
with brick ; and the taxes came to more 
than the poor little place was worth, so 
they lost it; and as they had put a chattel 
mortgage on the furniture to enable them 
to pay up clean on the house, it did look 
bad for the poor creatures. But they were 
gone, and I couldn’t find them.” 

“* But that was unjust on the part of the 
city; it wasn’t taxation, it was confisca- 
tion.” 

“ Looked like that to me, but they 
argued that the value of the property 
would be increased by the pavement. 
Seems to me it was rather like throwing 
a man into deep water who could not 
swim : he’d learn to swim—if he didn’t get 
drowned! But municipalities do queer 
things. Ours, besides frightening all the 
poor property-owners into fits, because 
several small property-owners actually 
have lost or will lose their holdings on 
account of the big tax, ran a brick pave- 
ment through a stone quarry; bless your 
soul, when they came to that stone road- 
bed they didn’t turn a hair—just piled on 
the assessment onto the abutting property 
—which belonged to some one out of the 
State and was fair game—and ran their 
road straight through, quarried it out and 
laid acourse of brick, as the specifications 
demanded— put a brick roadway on top of 
the stone!” 

“T call it atrocious—are we going to 
stop ?” 

The train was jarring and making a 
shuddering purr as its speed slackened. 
Nellie threw up her head, clenching her 
fists unconsciously in a horrible fear. 
Why should they stop? She could see 
through the blurred windows only a 
winter-stung prairie, bare of any human 
sign except fences and dead corn-fields. 
She pressed her face closer to the pane 
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and gasped ineffable relief as Thorne 
answered ; “ Big water-tank on the other 
side ; good for ten minutes here.” 

“ Oh, I wé// do it,” she resolved. “ I’ve 
got to; he talked like a kind man.” 

She turned her head. “If you please, 
sir,” said she, her voice trembling in 
spite of her, “what time do we get to 
Kansas City ?” 

“ Half-past nine, madam,” answered 
Thorne, courteously. 

Nellie caught her breath. There was 
no color to ebb out of her white face ; but 
a blue shadow settled about her mouth. 

“JT thought it would be sooner,” she 
said, ‘ Please, sir, how much is the fare 
to Kansas City from here ?” 

‘¢‘ About six dollars, I think.” 

She tried to speak, but could not keep 
her mouth from quivering. 

“ Haven’t you bought your ticket?” 
said Thorne, kindly. 

‘“* Yes, sir—oh yes, sir; it ain’t for me.” 
She slipped her hand under her collar 
and drew forth a gold locket, then from 
her left hand she pulled off a slender 
wedding-ring. ‘“ The ring’s solid gold, 
sir,” she said, her imploring eyes on his 
face; “the locket’s jest plated, but the 
man said it would wear for twenty years, 
and it was a very stylish design. Will 
you—would you give me six dollars for 
the two?” 

Thorne drew back; she misunder- 
stood his motion, and added, quickly, “ If 
you will take them and lend me the 
money on them, I’ll pay it back. I ain’t 
quite exactly a stranger to you. My hus- 
band, Peter Bates—”’ 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Thorne; ‘I 
want to get up and come into your seat; 
will you permit me?” He had suited his 
ac ion to his words and was sitting in the 
next chair before the train stopped. 

“Now,” said he, “ what do you want 
to sell your wedding-ring for ; and isn’t 
that hair in the locket?” 

“Yes, sir; it's Pete’s and—and Baby’s. 
But I would take the hair out. I'll 
surely pay it back if you'll buy it; and if 
you’d give me the money now, so I could 
get the ticket.” 

‘*Whom do you want the ticket for?” 

“ For Pete, sir.” She spoke almost in 
a whisper. 

“Ts he stealing a ride?” 

She looked ‘at,him in an agony. 


* Don’t be frightened ; I won’t give him 
away.” 

“Yes, sir; and it’s getting so awful 
cold. I’ve got out every station to see he 
was all right, till he told me I mustn’t 
—they’d suspect something. I gave him 
some lunch; but it wasn’t much, only 
what a neighbor lady gave me—a couple of 
biscuits anda sausage, and I’d ten cents I 
got him a cup of coffee with. You won’t, 
please, say anything to the conductor ’bout 
it. We never did a cheating thing before, 
Pete or me ; but Pete, when he lost his job 
with you, he couldn’t git another, though 
he’d go every day with his shovel, that he 
bought, to the Street Commissioner ; and 
before we lost our shelter, just like you 
said, sir, Pete he begged the Street Com- 
missioner jest to give him work and let 
him work it out. It seemed like he 
ought to give him work when he’d paid 
taxes and when we got to pay such a big 
tax; but he said there was men in worse 
need than we. God knows how that 
could be, for Pete made the baby’s 
coffin himself, when it died, and we—we 
couldn’t even hire a covered carriage ; but 
that’s what he said. And it looked like 
we’d starve, when a friend of Pete’s that 
he’d lent money to a good bit back, he got 
a job for Pete in Kansas City and sent 
him the money. And then Pete didn’t 
know what to do. I was so weak with 
my sickness I couldn't wash, nor go out, 
nor I didn’t know anybody where to go; 
and we knew we could go to his friend’s 
fora day and get trusted, if we could 
only get to Kansas City. So Pete he 
told me not to worry, and he come back 
smiling and give me the ticket he’d 
bought, and he told me he’d fixed it he 
could ride free; and for me to not worry, 
he’d meet me in the Kansas City depot. 
And I did get on; but I got out to maybe 
catch a glimpse of him; and I found ow 
he was riding free!” Her words choked 
her; the blue eyes fixed on Thorne wa- 
vered and shrunk away. 

‘“* Where was he ?” 

“He was riding on the bumpers, sir— 
the third car back—” 

The chair that held the stout lady in 
the plumed hat suddenly whirled round. 
‘** Do you mean to tell me that your hus 
band’s outside, in this sleet, riding on the 
trucks, and that’s what’s made you get 
out at ’most every station and act like you 
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have? I thought, twice, you were crying, 
but when I looked round you were pre- 
tending to be cheerful—” 

“He told me I must look cheerful. 
Oh, Missis, you won’t tell on him—” 

The stout lady turned on Thorne: ‘‘Are 
you going to find the conductor and get 
that man off, or am I ?” 

“T think you would better let me,” said 
Thorne. ‘ Now, Mrs. Bates, don’t worry 
any more; we’ll have your husband here 
in a minute.” 

“Yes, don’t you worry,” added the 
minister, who had risen as well as Thorne. 
“We'll get him.” 

“You let me come in there,” said the 
stout lady, with decision. ‘ You look after 
him and I'll attend to her. And the 
quicker you are the better.” 

Anybody could see that the stout lady 
was a woman of power, accustomed to 
command. In her own village no doubt 
she was the President of the Woman’s 
Club, a massive pillar of the church, and 
one to whom distress of any sortapplied 
naturally for aid, and from whom it would 
take reproof with meekness. 

Thorne and the minister did her bid- 
ding as readily as if they had been under 
her sway for years. They hurried out of 
the car. At the same moment, two or 
three men in other parts of the car, 
aroused by the stir, came forward ; and 
the invalid in the greatcoat met them. 

“What’s the matter?’ repeated the 
s‘out lady in a fine, sonorous voice that 
had often, in the Woman’s Club, drowned 
a dozen shrill feminine pipes with its or- 
gan-like tones. “The matter is that, rather 
than leave his wife behind to starve alone, 
this woman’s husband is riding on the 
trucks, clinging to them, half frozen, from 
Fairport to Kansas City; and she’s try- 
ing to sell her wedding-ring to get a 
ticket for him !” 

“And J/’m taking up a collection,” 
edded the invalid, flinging a dollar into 
his own hat before he passed down the 
aisle. 

‘“ That’s right, sir,” exclaimed the stout 
lady, her own purse out with her word. 

Nellie sat in a daze, relinquishing her- 
self to the new guidance, with a faint 
comfort stealing like oil over her tumult 
of fears. But the train had stopped now, 
and her one overwhelming emotion was 
the dread lest Pete should not have been 


able to keephishold. Yet, even through 
her terror, a perception of the kindness of 
all these people, whom she had thought so 
far from kind, was threading its way to her 
bewildered soul. 

She saw the woman with the child slip 
a piece of silver into the hat before she 
came across the aisle, satchel in hand. 

“Say, [heard it all,” she cried. “I’ve got 
some luncheon here and some coffee, and 
I’ve got a tin cup, and I’m going to set it 
right on the coals and warm it for you. 
Do you like your coffee pretty sweet ?” 

“T can’t eat,” said Nellie, “ I’m— 
there’s something in my throat! Oh, do 
you think he’s helt on ?” 

‘Of course he’s held on,” said the lady 
in the hat, firmly. ‘We should have 
bumped if he hadn’t. I know you can’t 
eat; but you can drink. And e’// be 
want'ng some good hot drink—that’s the 
best thing you can do! And this lady 
here ’’—calmly impressing a young girl 
who had come down the aisle to join the 
little crowd clustered about the seat— 
“this lady, here, will mind your little girl 
while you’re doing it!” 

“Oh, you’re so kind!” Nellie stam- 
mered ; and then something seemed to 
break in her throat, and she burst into 
tears. 

The woman beside her wrapped a 
strong, kind arm about her. ‘There, 
there,” she soothed; “you don’t want 
him to find you crying /” 

Nellie strangled her sobs instantly ; 
and if anything had been needed (which 
it was not) to clutch the grip of the stout 
lady’s will on the obedience of the pas- 
sengers in that car, this proof of capacity 
would have done the trick. 

“It’s only because you—you are all so 
awful good and kind, and—and we thought 
there wasn’t no more kind folks in the 
world,” sobbed Nellie, almost breaking 
down again. 

“Folks are kind enough if they only 
know,” said the stout lady, in her assured 
manner. “ Now, you look cheerful, for—”’ 

But even the stout Jady’s cheerful voice 
halted in a thrill of fear at the sight of 
Thorne’s compassionate face in the door- 
way and the grave faces behind him; 
Nellie staggered to her feet with a 
dreadful face of anticipation. But it was 
hardly a second, hardly the smother of a 
heart-beat, before her companion’s voice 
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sounded heartily again. ‘“ There he is, a 
little stiff and pretty well smouched up 
with cinders, but safe and sound !” 

The man whom Thorne and the minis- 
ter were supporting, and whom they gently 
pushed into the vacant chair (promptly 
supplied by the stout lady), was indeed so 
covered with cinders and sleet that had 
frozen on him that he discovered hardly 
a feature; he couid scarcely move his 
stiff legs, and his head sagged on his thin 
shoulder. Yet, at the voice, he straight- 
ened himself, feecbly shook off his sup- 
porters, muttering, “I kin walk all right !” 
and weakly tried to smile. 

His wife looked up at him. “ Ohmy! 
Pete!” said she. 

‘‘1’m jest too dirty to set down in these 
nice chairs,” he apologized ; “don’t you 
touch me, Nellie !” 

But his wife laid his head recklessly on 
her shoulder, and motioned for the coffee 
to be handed to her. 


“‘ All you need is a little coffee,” said 
she, “and that lady’s been warming it 
ready for you-—oh, Pete, folks have been 
so kind to me!” 

** And me, too,” cried Pete. ‘ Nellie, it 
was the old man himself helped me off 
and paid my fare; and he’s going to 
give me a letter to the Kansas City peo- 
ple. You put it down so’s we kin pay 
him back. Nellie, there’s lots of kind 
p ople in the world, after all.” 

* Fo'ks are kind enough if they only 
know,” Nellie answered. 

Thorne caught the words as he passed, 
and repeated them to his friend. 

“Well, I think you have done your 
duty by your partner this time,” said the 
minister. 

‘Poor partner!” said Thorne, musingly. 
“Labor is getting pretty much all we 
make in our business, yet look at him; 
and if I were getting a little more he’d 
be all right. Poor partner !” 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mention-d under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending April 16. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 

NOVELS AND TALES 

The country hotel has perhaps never before 
been the starting-point of a novel’ containing 
masterly pieces of character-drawing. It required 
the genius of Mr. W. D. Llowells to put the sum- 
mer hotel into a novel in such a way as to suggest 
almost every passion that moves men and wo- 
men, and to typify in the kotel’s evolution from 
a farm-house to a fashionable mountain resort 
the evolution of character of those who controlled 
its destiny. The wife and mother toiling hope- 
lessly on, year after year, on a rocky farm, un- 
conscious of the ambition and strength within her, 
until the arrival of an artist looking for subjects 
reveals to her the salvation that is to be found 
in the “summer boarder,” is one of the most 
interesting characters. That is the beginning, 
but the end is, to quote a neighbor, a “run- 
naysonce” hotel, “and you ride up to the office 
through a double row of columns under a kind 
of portico.” This is accomplished through the 
aid of a fire—a fair analogy of the evolution of 
the character of the owner of the “ runnaysonce”’ 
hotel. There are many types of character in 
The Landlord of the Lion’s Head Inn: the girl 
whose character makes one think of a pure white 


light ; the crafty woodsman, her father, who has 
in him the elements of the poet-philosopher, 
united with the Yankee thrift which makes him 
see all the opportunities for gain; the worn-out 
family of wealth, whose last scions have nothing 
left but their social positions and nerves, whose 
lives are brought into close touch with a boy 
who is as untrammeled by moral restraint as 
the wild things in his native woods; and the artist 
whose chance appearance cn a summer evening 
at a farm-house about to be deserted by its own 
ers puts an idea into a woman’s head—who be 
comes also, in spite of his effort to escape, the 
friend who must appear at every crisis in the life 
of the family whose flight to the West he uncon 
sciously stops. There are also two or three Boston 
families who have heard of the world of barbarians 
who live outside of their circie and commit crin:es 
against “‘good form.” These are necessary to give 
means to introduce the boy from the woods io the 
world of social standards. Strongest of all is the 
New England woman fighting poverty, disease, and 
death, but bringing out of it all ambition, spotless 
integrity, and desire to give her son the opportuni- 
ties that a touch with the world shows her men must 
have to succeed, who dirs defeated of her main pur- 
pose because the inheritance she transmitted from 
her father to her son makes it impossible for him 
to be what she would have him; while the moral 
strength she gives him saves him from being what 
his grandfather was. “ The Landlord of the Lion’s 
Iiead Inn” may not cause a sensation in the 
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literary world, but it is as good a piece of work as 
Mr. Howells has ever done. The character-draw- 
ing of the women is finer, surer, and more com- 
prehensive than is usual with Mr. Howells’s wo- 
men. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Miss Beatrice Harraden’s new novel, ////da 
Strafford, is a gentle and quiet story of life on a 
fruit-ranch in Southern California. All the char- 
acters are of English birth, and the longing for 
“home ” of the young men, counteracted by am- 
bition, duty, and love of outdoor life, is contrasted 
with the passionate discon‘ent of a young Eng- 
lish wife, who in the end breaks her husband’s 
heart and helps end his life by her lack of appre- 
ciation of his efforts to make her happy in sur- 
roundings to her unint-resting and repellent. 
‘There is really no other pict, and in every way tne 
story is a slight one, but written wih refinement 
and care. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.)—— 
From the same publishers comes Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford's Zhe Great K. & A. Train Robbery, 
an exceedingly lively and amusing tale of Western 
railroad adventure -somewhat improbable in a 
few details, but spiri ed and original. 

Mr. Robert Hichens’s A/ames is the most am- 
bitious work of fiction yet written by the author 
of “The Green Carnation.” Occultism, “ sug- 
gestion,” soul-transference (or what in old times 
would have been called simply magic) are used to 
introduce a study of vice in London. Tne at- 
mosphere of the book is “ degenerate’ and un- 
pleasing, though it does not seem to have been 
written with a positively bad purpose. That the 
author has ability is certain. If he would write a 
plain, straightforward story of life and character, 
we believe that he could make an honored place 
for himself among English novelists. But he is 
taken up with “tendency” theories and morbid 
studies of the morally diseased side of modern 
life. He often says keen and even _ brilliant 
things; his men and women (apart from their 
dealing with the supernatural) talk and act like 
real human beings: he knows London thor- 
oughly; be has the knack of “ keeping the inter- 
est up;” but we leave the book with the feeling 
that we have been in bad company and with a 
strong desire for fresh air. (H.S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago ) 

The Day of His Youth, by Alice Brown, is a 
book quite out of the ordinary. It tells the story 
of a boy brought up in the woods by his father— 
a man of culture, taste, and feeling, who leaves 
the world of society upon the death of the wife 
and mother. The youth never sees a woman 
until he has come to manhood, and then, natu- 
rally, falls in love with the first he sees, wooes her 
with ardor and purity of passion, follows her into 
the conventional world, in the end is jilted by 
her, and returns to the forest only to bury his 
father, whose summons hom2 he had ignored in 
the intensity of his grief. This is the barest 
outline of what is really a poetic fancy worked 
gut with originality, bearing every mark of a 


strong yet delicate imaginative faculty, and writ- 
ten with distinct charm of style. It is well now 
and then to have a little clear idealism to set 
against the somewhat turgid realism of contem- 
porary fiction. (ILoughton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

Mr. Edmund P. Dole, the Assistant Attorney- 
General of Hawaii and author of an excellent 
book called “ Talks about Law,” makes clever 
use of his legal knowledge in his novel Zhe Standa- 
Zy in following the imaginary ins and outs of a 
gteat legal struggle between prohibitionists and 
liquor-dealers in a New England village which 
has long been under the control of a brewer (by 
far the best character in the book) who is rich, 
gentrous, a good citizen in most ways, but an 
unscrupulous and determined leader of the anti- 
prohibition forces. The history of the struggle 
is told with decided vigor and raciness. This is 
much the best attempt we have ever seen to 
carry on propagation of prohibition principles in 
the form of fiction. The element of romance i. 
found in the love story of the daughter of the 
brewer and a young prohibition leader and editor, 
the hcro of the book, and the “ Stand-By ” of all 
that is sound and true. (The Century Company, 
New York.) —— Saint Eva, by Amelia Pain (wife 
of the well-known English writer of clever short 
sketches, Barry Pain), is slow to arouse the read- 
er’s interest, sad in its development, and tragic 
in its end. The character of the heroine, Eva, is 
brought out with skill, and the book is free from 
vulgarity or obtrusive faults of any kind. (Haiper 
& Brothers, New York.) Mrs. Burton Harrison 
has gathered several studies of New York society 
life, with two or three storiés of a different kind, 
into a volume called Zhe Merry Maid of Arcady, 
Lis Lordship, and Other Stories. The first and 
last of these (the latter a burlesque but amusing 
sketch of a wife-seeking English lordling in 
America) give the double title to the book, and 
are decidedly the best included in the volume, 
which, by the way, is an odd and rather unhandy 
specimen of book-making. (Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., Boston.) 

Tracked by a Tattoo, by Fergus Hume, is an in- 
genious detective story with absolutely no literary 
merit. Mr. Hume follows Mr. Conan Doyle's 
footsteps in this kind of literature—at a distance. 
(F. Warne & Co., New York.) Much better 
in style and execution is Max Pemberton’s Chris- 
tine of the Hills, a tale of Dalmatia and the 
Adriatic islands, of fierce passion and strange 
tragedy. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

The possibility of a wife of strong womanly na- 
ture developing in her husband character, purpose, 
and love is clearly shown in An /nheritance, by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) The story is laid in a moutitain 
town in Massachusetts. The pmncipal characters 
are a doctor and his wife. The latter discovers 
during the honeymoon that she had been married 
for her money, and that her husband drank to 
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excess. To save her husband from himself, to do 
the work he had left undone, is the purpose of a 
life lived wholly within itself. A family with an 
ancestry, homestead¢, portraits, heirlooms, and an 
inheritance of insanity form the accessories to a 
plot which reveals the inconsistencies in charac- 
ters moral because shielded from temptation. 

Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement, by Mr. 
William Courtney Watts (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York), will probably prove interesting in 
local color to some Kentuckians, but to the rest 
of the world we fear that it will consist only of 
four hundred and ninety pages of commonplace- 
ness, related in a style so stilted as to be humor- 
ous if one is not obliged to read the entire book. 
lu Golden Shackles, by “ Alien” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York), tells of a remarkable father, 
who cripples his small son. In bitterness of 
spirit he decides that it will bea relief to discover 
gold, and disappears with a smaller daughter. 
The career of the latter in a miners’ camp is 
sketched in no very attractive style, but it is easy 
to see that the author means well enough. The 
book is an exception to many published nowa- 
days in that it is entirely moral. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is a woman of 
such general ability and such excellent training 
with her pen that one is not surprised to find her 
deserting the field of the cathedral and of art for 
fiction. Nor is one surprised, in looking at the 
four short stories contained in the little volume 
One Man Who Was Content (The Century Com- 
pany, New York), to discover that she has 
brought freshness of feeling, vividness of descrip- 
tion, and a thorough knowledge of the life with 
which she deals. © 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is at her best when she 
deals in any way with seafaring people; the in- 
stinct for the sea is evidently in Mrs. Barr’s 
biood; her imagination is inspired by it, her 
poetic sense vivified, and her descriptive power 
stimulated by contact with the sea in any form. 
Her latest story, Prisoners of Conscience, appeals 
to the two instincts which are strongest in her 
nature—the love of the sea and the instinct for 
religion. It is a story of exceptional power, and 
it deals with a motive which Mrs. Barr thoroughly 
understands. Her people are the Shetland fisher- 
folk, brought up in the strictest kind of Calvin- 
ism, and believing in it literally and with absolute, 
unquestioning faith. Mrs. Barr works out the 
destiny of three people under the awful cloud of 
a fatalistic faith, and she shows how, in the end, a 
higher and finer type of Christianity prevails over 
the lower, harder, and narrower type which has 
made conscience, not a force that guides, but one 
that binds and imprisons. If the story has a 
fault, it is to be found in the absence of shading; 
it is almost too powerful; the strain is at times 
too great. In originality, freshness of feeling, 
and genuine literary force, Mrs. Barr has written 
nothing better. (The Century Company, New 
York.) 





Mr. F. Frankfort Moore attempted a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous thing in Zhe Jessamy Bride. 
He set out to reproduce a group of the best- 
known men and women of the last century—the 
group which centered around Dr. Johnson, which 
included Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and two 
or three famous actresses, Goldsmith's “ Jessamy 
Bride” being, of course, as the title of the book 
indicates, the central figure. Mr. Moore has at- 
tempted to imitate the conversation of some of 
the best-known talkers in the history of English 
literature. He has not been in every case entirely 
successful, and yet his story is, on the whole, a 
distinct and charming success. His portraiture 
of Johnson is not very effective, but he succeeds 
admirably with Garrick and with the “ Jessamy 
Bride.” The atmosphere of the story is delight- 
ful, and one forgets its defects in its freshness of 
sentiment and sweetness of tone. (Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago.) 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The Self-Pronouncing Sunday-School Teacher’. 
Comb:nation Bible, which bears the imprint of the 
National Publishing Company (239 Levant Street, 
Philadelphia), shows the changes, additions, and 
omissions made by the revisers in King James’s 
Version, thus presenting at a glance the differ- 
ences between the two versions. It also con- 
tains helps of all kinds to the study of the Bible, 
a concordance, maps, and a subject index. The 
text follows that of the Oxford Bible. The book 
is printed from an unusually large, clear type, is 
bound with flexible covers, and appears to be in 
every way a very satisfactory piece of book-mak- 
ing. Its advantages to the student and teacher 
are obvious. 

Dr. Newman Smyth’s Place of Death in Evolu- 
tion (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is re- 
served for later notice. The second edition of 
Archbishop Ireland’s Zhe Church and Modern 
Society has appeared. (D. H. McBride & Co., 
Chicago.) A-memoir of the late John Hopkins 
Morison has just been published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and is an inter- 
esting biography, not only to the friends of the late 
Dr. Morison, to all those who live in Milton, Mass., 
and to Unitarians generally, but to those who 
would read about the quiet, normal development 
of Christian civilization in New England from 
the beginning of this century to the present time. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, well known as the 
author of many books for girls, has now pub- 
lished a book which she dedicates to her grand- 
sons. The title is Zhe Open Mystery, a Reading 
of the Mosaic Story. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) Mrs. Whitney believes, with all other 
Christians, that there is something in this old 
story beyond all question of mere outward form 
or order or authorship. This something “ has 
been given into the souls of men who have been 
thus received into the ‘ fellowship of the mystery’ 
which was from the beginning, and yet was not a 
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hiding against all finding, but only a safe-covering 
for a sure, continual bringing forth.” In this 
spirit Mrs. Whitney relates the early Old Testa- 
ment stories, and earnestly seeks to strike through 
the surface at the truth and unity which lie 
below. The House of Dreams (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York), by an anonymous author, is one 
of those books of which we have not too many. 
It is dreamful, of course, but its dreams are of 
that graphic sort which live with us in the day- 
time as well as in the night-time, of that sort 
which bring not only spiritual comfort, strength, 
and rest in hours of meditation, but go with us 
in the other hours of activity or endurance aad 
make character. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Captain A. T. Mahan’s Zhe Life of Nelson 
really rounds out and is the logical development 
of his two great works on “ The Influence of Sea 
Power.” It is safe to say that no recent work of 
biography has been more eagerly looked forward 
to,and in England the book has already been 
greeted with enthusiasm as masterly and com- 
prehensive. We shall, of course, review it at 
some length at an early date. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 

We reserve for later notice the Zifeand Letters 
of Benjamin Jowett, by Messrs Evelyn Abbott 
and Lewis Campbell. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York.) 

TRAVEL, ETC. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has put into book 
form some of the newspaper letters written on 
his recent visit to Cuba, and has added thereto 
information about the situation in Cuba sug- 
gested by many questions asked him since his 
return. Ile is a warm advocate of interference 
by the United States solely on the ground of 
humanity, and he cites the reports of our con- 
suls in Cuba to sustain his charges of wanton 
cruelty by the Spanish authorities. We agree 
with Mr. Davis that the United States should be 
thoroughly informed of the facts before interfer- 
ence, and we earnestly hope that our pre-ent 
State Department will not only obtain full, accu- 
rate, and impartial knowledge, but that it will lay 
it before the country. (R. H. Russell, New 
York.) 

Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia is a fairly 
readable record of a bicycle trip through Spain 
made two years ago by a husband and wife— 
William H. and Fanny B. Workman. This is a 
wheeling trip not often taken, because of the 
badness of Spanish roads. The authors had an 
Opportunity to see many places not often visited 
by tourists, and to see the people near at hand 
and under familiar conditions. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

LITERATURE 

The third edition of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies does not receive any 
important addition in the way of positive knowl- 


edge, although it receives some correction of exu- 
berance of feeling in the preface. Exuberance 
of feeling is now, however, so uncommon among 
writers of purely literary themes that it is quite 
pardonable, not to say distinctly enjoyable. The 
book deals with Lodge, Webster, Herrick, Cra- 
shaw, Cowley, Otway, and a few minor writers, in 
Mr. Gosse’s well-known style—a style which 
never conveys the impression of spontaneity, but 
which is generally clear, informative, and satis- 
factory. Moreover, Mr. Gosse understands his 
field thoroughly ; he is an indefatigable, although 
he has not always been an entirely accurate, 
student. His work shows in all essential details, 
however, gieat care, trained intelligence, and 
sound taste. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

To the Temple Classics have been added the 
second volume of Sir Thomas Malory’s Ze Morte 
Darthur, and the first volume of Florio’s transla- 
tion of the Zssaves of Montaigne. It was a 
happy thought on the part of the editor of this 
series to reprint this notable Elizabethan transla- 
tion of one of the classics in the world’s litera- 
ture. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Mark Twain is better known asa humorist and 
a story-teller than as an essayist, but his publish- 
ers, Messrs. Ilarper & Brothers, have put together 
eight of his essays under the title How to Tell a 
Story and Other Essays, and included them in the 
very interesting series of American Essays which 
they are now giving to the public. These essays 
are, as one might anticipate, of a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous character, so far as subjects are con- 
cerned, and yet they are not without their literary 
atmosphere and references. “How to Tell a 
Story,” “In Defense of Harriet Shelley,” and 
“ Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses,” show the 
student of literature as well as the original writer 
and humorist ; but the priva’e history of the 
Jumping Frog story takes us into the field which 
Mark Twain has made peculiarly his own. Two 
essays are devoted to M. Paul Bourget, about 
whom and to whom Mr. Clemens has some in- 
teresting and suggestive things to say. 

Again this week Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Bos- 
ton, send us another of their valuable publica- 
tions, on the cover of which they have thought 
well to put the name of the editor, but not that 
of the author. The publication is a reprint, with 
notes, of La Pierre de Touche—a comedy by Emile 
Augier in collaboration with Jules Sandeau. The 
name of the editor, however, Dr. Harper, of 
Pnnceton University, deserves prominent enough 
place, since his introduction to the play is one of 
the best essays on the modern French drama 
which we have read. No one else has so clearly 
drawn the dis.inction between the plays of dram- 
atists like Alexander Dumas //s and those of an 
Emile Augier. From the first, we have plays 
about life as one suspects it; from the latter, as 
one sees it; with the first, comedy is a reflection 
of the half-world merely ; with the latter, a reflec- 
tion of the whole world, 
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THE FINE ARTS 
Mr. George Iles is the general editor of the ad- 
mirably annotated lists of the American Library 
Association (Boston). The Association now pub- 
lishes in an attractive volume a Bibliography of 
Fine Art. Mr. Russell Sturgis has charge of 
the departments of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, decoration, and illustration, and Mr. Henry 
Edward Krehbiel edits that of music. We 
note some regrettable omissions; for instance, 
justice is not done to all the works of John 
Addington Symonds and Walter Pater; but these 
omissions are rare exceptions. The descriptive, 
critical, and comparative notes are excellent, and 
the volume is sure to be of great value. We are 
glad to learn that an appendix may shortly be 
issued by Mr. Lles to his “ Readers’ Guide to 
Economic, Social, and Political Science.” 
OUT-OF-DOC RS 
The authcr of Mature in a City Yard, Mr. 
Charles M. Skinner, seems to be a happy com- 
bination of John Burroughs, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and H.C. Bunner, and he has succeeded 
in producing a book which would reflect credit on 
the collaboration of those skilled picturers of 
nature and life. With his John Burroughs pen 
he writes of the flowers, plants, insects, and sky 
effects that may be studied and enjoyed in a city 
back yard; then he ¢ips into the Warner ink- 
stand and gives us occasional descriptions of 
“that McGonigle Boy,” with a running comment 
of modern philosophy from the urban point of 
view; and he introduces a Jersey peddler and 
other peripatetic street characters with all the 
gayety and precision of Mr. Bunner. It is de- 
cidedly a book for city lovers of country life to 
read. (The Century Company, New York.) 
EDUCATIONAL 
Miss Mary R. Alling-Aber’s 4x L.xper.ment in 
Education (Qarper & Brothers, New York) is an 
account of certain methods of teaching children 
which were tested in a private school in Boston, 
and later in a public school at Englewood, III. 
They were made in the hope of discovering how 
far the traditional methods of teaching children 
are responsible for the defects of mental life 
which come to the surface later. The volume is 
a very suggestive contribution to current educa- 
tional literature. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Zalks to Young Men and the Zalks to 
Young Women, by the R-v. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
which appeared in 1896 in the “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal” have been published in two neat vol- 
umes by the Century Company, New York. The 
“ Talks to Young Women” aroused some feeling, 
when published, on account of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
position on the woman’s suffrage question ; 
many women who oppose the extension of the 
franchise resented the position taken by Dr. 
Parkhurst. His analysis of the women who ad- 
vocate the extension of the suffrage to women 


seemed unfair. There are women, womanly wo- 
men, who ask for the ballot in a spirit of deep 
unselfishness; they believe it would improve the 
condition of wage earning women, and give the 
poor man’s home a larger share in the decisions 
of the Government. They advocate woman’s 
suffrage while they shrink from the personal re- 
sponsibility it imposes. All the “manly women,” 
to quote Dr. Parkhurst, are not found on one side 
of this question, nor all the womanly women on 
the other. On the subject of college education 
for womer, Dr. Parkhurst should study more 
closely the history of the higher education of 
women, of women’s colleges, and co-educational 
institutions of learning. He seems to have al- 
lowed preconceived opinions to control his judg- 
ment after some investigation into the subject 
The“ Talks to Young Men”’ is a most valuable 
book ; every man, young or old, will gain a new 
purpose, perceive a new revelation of the place he 
should fill in the world, and God’s purpcse in 
creating him. Dr. Parkhurst knows man, his 
strength and his weakness. The author of these 
“ Talks ” is too earnest and sincere a man to have 
approached the subjects he treats of in these 
books in other than a reverent spirit. Where he 
knows whereof he speaks, the world is better for 
what he has wnitten; where he has only partial 
knowledge his touch is uncertain. 

Mr. F. G, Aflalo is the editor of Zhe Literary 
Vear-Book, 1897. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
It is a pity that American authors, publishers, 
and booksellers are not represent:d to a larger 
extent in this publication. Nor does the volume 
meet all the requirements of a comprehensive 
work of reference in British literary matters. So 
far as it goss, nevertheless, the book seems well 
done, and the various tables and directories are 
rot too dry reading, for sandwiched among them 
are some good portraits and biographical sketches. 


Literary Notes 


—QOne of the chapters of Generali Wilson's 
new biography of Grant may be said to have 
been written by the great commander, for it 
consists of a series of most valuable war letters 
adaressed during that period by the General to 
his friend, the Hon. E. B. Washburne, then a 
member of Congress from Illinois, and later 
American Minister to France. The new volume, 
which will appear early in May, is the twelfth of 
Appletons’ Great Commander Series. 

—The “Journal of Germanic Philology” has 
just been added to the list of American periodi- 
cals. The editor is Professor G. E. Karsten, of 
the University of Indiana, and he has associated 
with himself as co-editors the following special- 
ists: For the department of Germanic grammar, 
Professor G. A. Hench, of Michigan; for Eng 
lish, Professor A. S. Cook, of Yale; for German 
literature, Professor H. S. White, of Cornell ; for 
the European interests, Professor George Holz, 
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of Leipsic. 
wood (Mass.) Press, and the publishers are 


The journal is printed at the Nor 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston. It ought to 
have the support of all interested in Germanics. 


—The Boston “Literary World” publishes a 
paragraph out of a private letter from R. D. 
Blackmore, in which the author of “Lorna 
Doone” says that to Americans the English 
language owes nearly all its new expressions: 
“There does not seem to be left in us the power 
to hit out a new spark of language. We are like 
alot of boys with their hands in their pockets, 
looking on at the blacksmith, and racing for his 
red chips.” 


—The London journals are recalling the story 
of the visitor to Wessex who inquired of an old 
man if he knew Thomas Hardy, and received the 
following “delicious bit of depreciation ” in an- 
swer: ‘ Oh, the writen’ chap! I’ve read some of 
his works. They say ’tis a gift. Seems to me 
‘tis just writen’—just sitten’ down an’ writen’, an’ 
not doen’ nothen’ at arl. What do’e do? I ask 
‘e. Here be I doen’ more proper work than 
Ifardy ever did, an’ they don’t tark about I, an’ 
say ‘ There’s a great chap,’ like they do about ’e.” 

—The San Francisco “ Argonaut ” tells of the 
downfall of a would-be wit who once tried to en- 
trap James T. Fields at a dinner party. Before 
Mr. Fields's arrival one of the gentlemen informed 
the other guests that he had written some lines 
which he intended to submit to Mr. Fields as 
Southey’s, and to ask in which of that author's 
works they could be found. This programme 
was carried out. “Ido not remember to have 
met with them before,” replied the publisher, 

“and there were only two periods in Southey’s 
life when such things could possibly have been 
written by him.” ‘ When were those?” ‘ Some- 
where,” said Mr. Fields, “about that early period 
of his existence when he was having measles or 
cutting his first teeth, or near the close of his life 
when his brain was softened. The versification 
belongs to the measles period, but the ideas be- 
tray che idiotic one.” 

—An anonymous writer in “ The Progressive 
Review ” tells some interesting anecdotes of Walt 
Whitman He writes especially of a talk with 
the Autocrat, who said: “Oh! Whitman ? well, 
well, well, Whitman is all very well—he has ca- 
pacity, but it won’t do—it won’t do. I tell you 
what, it’s something like this: you know skillful 
cooks say that the faintest odor, the merest whiff of 
asafcetida will give a piquant flavor toa dish—and 
I can believe that; but to drench it in asafcetida, 
no, that won’t do. Now,” he continued, “the 
other day Lowell and Longfellow and I were 
chatting together, and the subject of Whitman 
turned up. Said Lowell: ‘I can’t think why 
there is all this stir about Whitman; I have read 
a good deal of his poetry, but I can’t see any- 
thing in it—I can’t see anything in it.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Longfellow, ‘I believe the man might have 


done something if he had only had a decent 
training and education.’ ” 
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A Roman Catholic Jubilee 


The friencs of Archbishop Ryan, of Philadel- 
phia, during the last week celebrated with great 
enthusiasm and many marks of deep appreciation 
the jubilee of the distinguished prelate who pre- 
sides over that diocese. A stranger in the city 
would have been impressed by the thronged 
streets, the crowds of marching men and chil- 
dren, the decorated houses and churches, which 
suggested some great holiday. It was a noble 
tribute to the work of a highly esteemed man. 
On the evening of April 21 a vast procession 
representing all the parishes of the city marched 
through the streets. A banquet was given in 
honor of the Archbishop. Addresses were pre- 
sented in behalf of the clergy and the laity, and 
also in behalf of his friends in the Diocese of St. 
Louis, from which he was transferred to Phila- 
delphia. It was said that some of the marching 
societies desired to carry the Irish flag, but the 
Archbishop responded that he would allow only 
the American flag. The address of the Arch- 
bishop in reply to the many words of apprecia- 
tion was fine in its spirit and catholic in its ex- 
pression. We quote his reference to other de- 
nominations, as follows : 

I rejoice at the good feeling that exists between Cath- 
olics and their fellow-citizens of various denominations. 
1 rejoice when they unite in works of general benevo- 
lence. Many outsiders are models of devotedness to 
such work. As our divine Lord did not confine charity 
to the orthodox Jews, but pointed to the heterodox 
Samaritan as a model for them and for us, so may we 
learn lessons sometimes from those that are without, and 
always unite with them in relieving the sufferers of our 
race ; thus united in deeds of benevolence toward others, 
we shall learn to love one another the more, and, with »ut 
compromising one iota of our honest convictions, be- 
come worthy of the name of our city. May sweet char- 
ity ever characterize our intercourse with one another and 
with all men, whatever be their faith or race. | know, 
Catholic people of Philadelphia, that this is your senti- 
ment as weil as that of your Archbishop. 


Another Step toward Christian Union 


The Congregational Association of New Jersey, 
which held its sessions in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Philadelphia last week, took 
action which may prove to be of great importance. 
It may be said, by the way, that while this Asso- 
ciation is not as large as many others, it has taken 
a leading part in the affairs of the denomination. 
The report on Christian Union which was adopted 
at the last National Council had its origin in this 
Association. There were many sessions of great 
interest at the meetings in Philadelphia, but the 
most important for the outside world was the one 
which considered this subject of Christian Unity. 
It was felt that the first movements toward the 
unity of the Church must begin with those whose 


forms of government are essentially the same. 
84 


Addresses on the general subject were therefore 
given by the Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., 
representing the Congregationalists, President 
Weston, representing the Christian Connection, 
and the Rev. A. B. Philbut, representing the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. All were catholic in spirit; all 
deprecated existing -divisions ; and all expressed 
their belief that union as a mechanism is impos- 
sible, but that it is sure to come asa growth. At 
the close of the discussion an ad¢ress was delivered 
which recounted the progress made in the direc- 
tion of the federation of the churches in Great 
Britain, known as the Free Church Congress. 
The question was then asked, Why should we 
not, on this side of the water, do what has already 
been so wellaccomplished on the other side? As 
a result a motion was adopted memorializing the 
National Council’s Committee on Christian 
Union, and asking that steps be taken looking 
toward a movement among the churches of the 
United States corresponding to the Free Church 
Congress in Great Britain. it was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. It is hoped that, as a re- 
sult of this action, at least by the year 1900, some- 
thing like visible co-operation may be realized. 
We have already reported in these columns the 
growth of the Free Church Federation in Eng- 
land. 


Progress in Fifty Years 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Bangor, Me., was celebrated 
on Aprill. The chief event of the day was the 
address of the Rev. George W. Field, D.D., who 
for thirty years was pastor of the church, and who 
since his resignation has remained in Bangor. 
Dr. Field for years was one of the most unique 
figures in the pulpit of our country. He was re- 
peatedly called to more conspicuous places, but 
was restrained from accepting, either by his mod- 
esty or his love of his people. It is related of 
him that he was once exchanging with an emi- 
nent pastor of the old school, and since widely 
known as a conservative leader. They met on 
their return from their respective services, when 
Dr. Field said to Dr. A., “ I hope you had a good 
time with my people-—what did you preach 
about?” “Yes,” said Dr. A., “I did have a 
good time,” rubbing his hands in delight, “ and I 
preached on ‘the damnation of the heathen.’ 
Did you enjoy yourself in my church, Dr. Field ?” 
The characteristic reply was to this effect: “I 
hope the service did good—my text was ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Modest, witty, a 
spiritual genius, yet intensely distrustful of him- 
self, Dr. Field has been content to be loyal in a 
snall field, but the size of the field has been no 
measure of the ability of the man or the worth of 
his work. The following extracts from his ad- 
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dress at the anniversary are worthy of careful 
perusal : 

The change of the central point of our theology from 
the decrees of the sovereign ruler to the love of the in- 
finite Father manifested in the person of Christ ; the ex- 
alting in our preaching of character above either formal 
works or a formal faith ; the substituting in the place of 
excessive and unwholesome appeal to fear as a motive 
the more Scriptural app2al to conscience, to love to all 
the higher and nobler impulses of our nature ; the larger 
hope tor the future life; the assurance that if any are 
finally lost it is because the infinite resources of infinite 
love are baffled in the attempt to save them—these are 
some of the changes which have come over the faith of 
the Church and over the preaching of the pulpit during 
the fifty years since this church was organized. For 
that we bless God, and are thankful: by just so much is 
the Christianity of the Church purer and more powerful, 
and the outlook for the future more hopeful. 


Anniversary of the Training Home for 
Christian Workers 

The anniversary exercises of the Training 
Ilome for Christian Werkers were held in the 
Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building, 
New York, April 23. This institution is under 
the care of the Woman’s Branch of the New 
York City Mission. Its object is to fit young 
women to engage in mission work at home and 
abroad. Among those most prominent in the 
administration of its affairs are the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D.,and Mrs. W. F. Bainbridge, who 
represent the City Mission Society. At the anni- 
versary addresses were given by three of the 
graduates, two being intended to illustrate the 
best methods of reaching, respectively, adults 
and children. The anniversary address was de- 
livered by the Rev. A. IL. Bradford, D.D., and 
the diplomas were presented by Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, of New York. The Principal of this 
school is Miss Rosina D. Rowe. The instruc- 
tion is practical and direct, as all can understand 
who know anything of the methods of Dr. 
Schauffler. Such schools as these, filled with 
earnest and consecrated spirits, are evidences of 
Christianity which no fine theories can disprove. 


Unitarianism in England 


This year’s meeting of the Unitarians of Great 
Britain was held at Sheffield. The two things in 
the meetings which will be of the most interest 
to our readers were the sermon, and a discussion 
on the Spiritual Life of the Churches. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
who was so long known as one of the eminent 
ministers of the Established Church, and whom 
many of our readers have doubtless heard in the 
famous Bedford Chapel on Oxford Street. The 
Chapel has already been torn down, and Mr. 
Brooke is practically a Unitarian, although we 
detect in his sermon something far more catholic 
than limitation to any denomination. His text 
was, “ The kingdom of God is within you.” He 
said that the main subject of preaching is the 
human heart of man and the human heart of 
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God, and their natural relation one to another. 
He said also: “In sermons the preacher must 
subordinate all mere intellectual interest to the 
questions which affect the heart of man.... 
The world is a sorely troubled one ; it is shadowed 
by sin; it is filled with strife, and the human 
heart looks to the preacher for the word of com- 
fort, consolation, and rest.” The sermon closed 
with a powerful appeal to the example of Christ 
as one who taught religion, the knowledge and 
love of God, out of the knowledge and love in 
the heart of common humanity. The discussion 
on the Spiritual Life of the Churches was signifi- 
cant. The speaker indicated that he felt that the 
ministers are devoting too much time to merely 
intellectual questions; that they are preaching 
literature rather than religion. ‘These were inter- 
esting questions: “ Are not the ministers some- 
times more concerned about problems than about 
souls?” “Do they not suffer because they fail to 
make enough of the simple, human, reasonable, 
natural Chnst ?” “In repudiating the supernatural 
have they not missed the potency of personality ?” 
The other matter to which we refer is the 
somewhat singular statement that “ many leave 
the Unitarian Church because they find it too 
restricted.” There is a monopoly of real liberal- 
ity in no denomination. Not infrequently those 
who emphasize liberality most are actually the 
narrowest; and not infrequently those who seem 
to stand for bigotry are broad and liberal. There 
is no distinct line separating those who are essen- 
tially liberal from those who are essentially the 
reverse. Some one once asked, “ What has 
Unitarianism done for England?” ‘The happy 
reply of Mrs. Humphry Ward was, “It has 
given to the world James Martineau.” If it had 
done nothing else, it would still have a record of 
which it might well be proud. But James Marti- 
neau has passed his years of active service, and 
the question will soon arise, What will Unita- 
rianism in England do in the future? Will it 
find another James Martineau to act as a prophet 
and interpreter of its deepest and truest life? 


In India 


The religious world of India has recently been 
very much stirred over the visit of Dr. John H. 
Barrows, and the return of Swami Vivekananda. 
We have already reported the generous reception 
given to Dr. Barrows, and the excellent service 
which his lectures have rendered. Swami Vive- 
kananda, as is well known, came to this country 
three years and a half ago to attend the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. Being a man of some elo- 
quence and of a certain oratorical power, he 
gained some notoriety. He has been lecturing 
in England and America on the Vedanta philos- 
ophy. Wildly exaggerated reports have been 
sent to India concerning the success of his work. 
It has been said that thousands of Americans and 
Europeans have been converted to Hinduism 
through him, and that among the converts are 
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many of the “ master-minds of science, philoso- 
phy, and theology.” Naturally, his countrymen 
Were roused to a good deal of enthusiasm, and 
planned to give him a hearty welcome on his 
return. It may be said, by the way, that we have 
never heard of a single person of eminence or 
special intelligence in this country being converted 
to the Hindu philosophy by Swami Vivekananda, 
or any one else. He has been listened to with 
much interest, and many have been glad to study 
what he has had to teach them. That is all the 
truth there is in that report. On his return, how- 
ever, he was welcomed as ahero. The Swami 
has not expounded in England and America pure 
Hinduism, but a teaching peculiar to himself. 
The following is condensed from the “ Madras 
Mail,” and gives a very good idea of his beliefs : 


Every nation has some department in which it excels. 
The strength of the Indian people is their intense re- 
ligiousness. In other countries religion is a minor 
thing—a mere ornament of life, overshadowed by their 
commerce or their politics. To the Hindu it is the whole 
of life. His leaders have never been generals or kings, 
but sages. India will never compete with European 
nations in politics, but its contribution to the sum total 
of human knowledge is a spiritual philosophy. India 
may freely learn from the West in material things, but 
in the things of the spirit India must be the teacher of 
the world. 

There are two elements in Hindu literature—one con- 
sisting of eternal truth, and the other of ever-changing 
rites and customs and social institutions. The India of 
to-day is in bondage to these latter. It must cast off 
the bonds and get back to the original and eternal spirit- 
ual philosophy—that is, to the doctrine of the Vedanta, 
which, it is maintained, will supply the only philosophic 
basis tor ethical and moral codes. 

The strength of Hinduism as compared with Chris- 
tianity and other faiths consists in the fact that it is 
independent of any historic persons. Christianity must 
stand or fall with Jesus Christ, and Islam with Moham- 
med, but Hinduism rests solely on spiritual truth. 

The Swami attributes all that he knows to his master 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (an illiterate but remark- 
able Brahman devotee who lived near Calcutta a few 
years ago, and of whom Professor Max Miiller recently 
wrote an account in the * Nineteenth Century”). “ As 
the Lord,” says Vivekananda,“ has incarnated himself in 
time past in Rama, Krishna, Buddha, and others, so for 
the present age he has incarnated himself in Ramakrish- 
na Paramahamsa, who is worshiped to-day by thou- 
sands of menin America and Europe, because his teach- 
ings are just the teachings which modern circumstances 
require. The modern world must bew and sit at the 
feet of Sri Ramakrishna.” 


Missionaries to the Latin Quarter in Paris 


The free and careless side of lite in the so-called 
Latin Quarter has been so clearly portrayed in 
recent fiction that anything regarding student life 
in Paris is of interest. In the current number of 
«* The Open Church ” the Rev. W. M. Paden, D.D., 
tells of the religious work begun there by the 
Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., during his few months’ 
service in the American Chapel. Dr. Wood was 
much interested in and had intense sympathy for 
these young men, and realized their perils and 
temptations, and the meager opportunities which 
there existed for strengthening even a nature in- 
ciined toward religion. Finding that the students 
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would not come over the river to hear him, he 
went to them. A series of Sunday evening meet- 
ings was inaugurated in the atelier of one of the 
larger schools. There, amidst the surroundings 
of an artist’s workshop—some seated on stools 
and some on rough chairs—a large company of 
students meet every Sunday night to listen to an 
unconventional service. One student presides at 
the piano; a halt-dozen others with various instru 
ments form an orchestra to lead in the singing of 
the hymns. After the Scriptures have been read 
a programme of vocal] and instrumental music— 
the best they can obtain in Paris—is listened to. 
The leader then talks to the students for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes, usually on some theme of 
special interest to them. These Sunday evening 
meetings have been very largely attended, and 
have become a wholesome place of rendezvous for 
the students. ‘“ They give the Christian students 
an opportunity to show their Christian sympathies, 
and bring them into closer touch with each other. 
They keep the ideals of Anglo-Saxon morality 
before the colony. They are of immeasurable 
encouragement to weJl-doers, and keep the fire 
burning under the consciences of many who are 
not doing so well. In individual cases men who 
have drifted far have been won back to Christian 
allegiance. Some have been enlisted in a week- 
night service for prayer and conference, and many 
have been brought into helpful relations with the 
churches across the river. The sick are visited, 
the despondent are counseled and encouraged, 
and, above all, the essentials of ethical conduct 
and Christian faith are discussed with the stu. 
dents almost daily in the frankest and most per- 
sonal way—for the art student, instead of resent- 
ing such conversation, invites it and likes it.” This 
work, which has been so well begun, we believe is 
being carried on by the Rev. John R. Paxton, 
D.D., late of the West Presbyterian Church in 
New York. 


An Incident 


On Sunday of last week the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, found himself suffering 
from a severe cold. His voice grew more and 
more husky as he proceeded, and at length, after 
struggling with the impediment unsuccessfully, he 
stopped in the middle of his discourse and said: 
“I shall be obliged to ask Mrs. Chadwick to 
finish my sermon for me.” As she came up into 
the pulpit he pointed out the place in his manu- 
script which he had reached, and, turning to his 
congregation, explained, “‘ My wife has not read 
the manuscript, but I think she can get along with 
it”’ She gracefully completed the discourse in 4 
clear, firm voice, notwithstanding the sudden 
emergency and the unusual position ; after which 
her husband came back into the pulpit to con 
clude the services of the morning, saying as he 
did so, “A friend in need is a wife indeed ”— 
felicitous benediction to which the congregation 
must have wished to say “*‘ Amen.” 
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Infamous—if True 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The ‘“ Volunteers’ Gazette” of April 3—by 
the way, an able, wide-awake paper—makes the 
following statement, which, if authentic, calls for 
more than a passing comment. I quote: 

“ The ‘ North and West’ tells how, at a recent 
meeting of the Liquor League of Ohio, one of 
the officers delivered an address in which he gave 


utterance to the following remarkable language. 
He said: 









































































































d “«The success of our business is dependent 
‘1 largely upon the creation of appetite for drink. 
Ss Men who drink liquor, like others, will die, and if 
s, there is no new appetite created our counters will 
r. be empty, as will be our coffers. After men are 
ty grown and their habits are formed, they rarely 
le [f ever change in this regard. It will be needfu', 
re therefore, that missionary work be done among 
re the boys ; and I make the suggestion, gentlemen, 
ho — that nickels expended in treats to the boys now 
an will return in dollars to your tills after the appe- 
-k. ff tite has been formed! Above all things create 
ny [— appetite!’” 

he It seems scarcely possible that even in a nom- 
ed, ff inally Christian land such diabolical sentiment 
ed, §§ and purpose can be allowed to exist. I wish to 
uct ask through the pages of your widely read paper 
stu.  ifit be the case. I would also like to ask, if this 
per.  'S true, what do the heads of our Christian homes 
ent- f§ expect to do about it? How do they intend to 
Phis ™ protect the children of the land ? 

eis A MOTHER OF SONS. 
ton, [If correctly reported, the speech above de- 
h in Bscribed is a disclosure of the sin of the liquor- 

selling business which stands in no need of com- 
ment.— THE Epirors.] 

» W. 

sting J} The Original Emancipaticn Proclamation 
and fh 70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

after @ In your issue of April 3, General J. G. Wilson, 
ly, he § in his valuable and delightful paper on “Granv’s 
said: I Historic Utterances,” at p.890, uses these words : 
-k to @*Since the loss by fire of Lincoln's original 
> into Emancipation Proclamation.” He undoubtedly 
nanu Brefers to the loss of the manuscript of the January, 
to his 991863, proclamation in the Chicago fire. The 
read original draft of the September, 1862, proclama- 
g with Btion, in the handwriting of President Lincoln, 
e in 4 Mwith added pencilings by Secretary W. H. Seward, 
udden now hangs on the wall of the New York State 
which @library in Albany, and is open to public inspec- 
oO col Mtion. Two papers are added to it—one an auto- 
as he graph letter from F. W. Seward, Assistant Sec- 
d —_ retary of State, dated January 4, 13864, testifying 
>gation Mito the genuineness of the paper, and adding that 





it was sent to Albany with the consent of Presi- 
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dent Lincoln. The other paper gives the history 
of the paper in these words: “ This original and 
only draft of the first Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was presented to the Albany Army Relief 
Bazaar in February, 1864, and brought the sum 
of $1,100 toits funds. It became the proper'y 
of Gerrit Smith, who presented it to the United 
States Sanitary Commission in 1865. It was 
purchased of the Commission by vote of the 
Legislature for $1,000, and ordered deposited ia 
the State Library.” 

W. 

State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


— 


R. EASTMAN. 


Sugar and the Tariff 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your very intelligent and discriminating review 
of my book on our promising domestic sugar in- 
dustry intimates that its development requires 
“‘very high incirect taxes.” On the contrary, a 
duty of 1 to 1% cents per pound upon impor‘ed 
raw sugar would be sufficient-—a material reduc- 
tion from the tariff of 1883—with a countervailing 
duty to offset European export bounties. ‘This is 
the rate fixed by the Dingley Bill. Contrast it with 
the duties imposed upon sugar by every European 
country (except Great Britain) of 4 to 9 cents per 
pound, averaging 4.86 cents per pound duty on 
raw sugar now levied by eight European nations. 
(See p. 11, “Sugar.”) To this they add direct 
subsidies and export bounties to sugar-producers 
aggregating $25,000,000 a year. 

Make Hawaiian sugar pay the same duty as 
that from other “ reciprocity ” countries, as you so 
justly urge, and the new duties proposed, though 
less than one-third the average European rate, 
will enable over $200,000,000 of capital to be 
lucratively employed in operating the upward of 
1,000 large sugar-mills required to supply the 
American market with $100,000,000 worth of 
sugar annually made from beets and cane grown 
by American farmers. This is a very moderate 
“indirect tax” to supply needed revenue for the 
time being, and to create the only industry of 
enormous proportions that off.rs American agri- 
culture a home market for nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of a new and profitable crop. Sugar is the best. 
simplest, and most practical proposition yet ad- 
vanced for helping to relieve agricultural depres- 
sion. And we shall never have prosperity in 
America until the farmer is again prosperous. 

HERBFRT MyRICk, 
Editor “ American Agriculturist.”’ 


The energy which some people waste in de- 
nouncing their luck would almost enable them to 
succeed in spite of it.— Puck. 
$7 
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Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t 2s seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
Space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


“R.’s” inquiry, April 10, for a form of morning 
and evening prayer suitable fora child of three 
has brought more communicatiors than we have 
space for. Thanking all the writers, we se’ect 
the following : 


Morning. 
Now I awake and see the light, 
?Tis God who kept me through the night ; 
To him I lift my voice and pray 
That He will keep me through the day. 
If I should die before ’tis done, 
O God, accept me through thy Son. 


Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 


Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do, in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day. 
Evening. 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night. 


Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


All this day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me; 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends | love so well; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell. 


Morning or Evening. 

Jesus, bless thy little child, 

Make me gentile, pure, and mild; 

Let angels guard me day and night, 

Teach me to know and love the right ; 

Let my sins be all forgiven, 

And fit me for a home in heaven. 
Amen. 


“A.D.” sends the criticism that in the usual 
version of the familiar cradle prayer, ‘“‘ Now I lay 
me,” etc., the phrase, “I pray the Lord,” should 
be amended to “I pray Thee, Lord,” so as to be 
really an invocation rather than a declaration. 


Are you not wrong in saying, on page 762, that Presi- 
dent Lincoln belonged to no denomination? My read- 
ing of his life years ago, Iam sure, gave me a different 
impression. One ot his early biographers, I think, pre- 
sented him as an unbeliever. He was a member of an 
infidel club in his early days, but was converted to 
Christianity by Butler’s Analogy, or Mcllvaine’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and was a student of the Bible 
certainly during his Presidency. I distinctly remember, 
when comment was made in some papers at the time of 
his assassination that he was not a Christian because he 
was at the theater on Good Friday, that a leading 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church in Washington 
stated in a letter, published at the time, that it was Mr. 
Lincoln’s intention, declared to him, to make a public 
profession of faith in his church in the then near future. 
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Can all this be substantiated? The writer was on the 
other side from Mr. Lincoln during the war, but, with all 
his difference with the position ot the President politi- 
cally, has not been able to divest his mind of the firm 
belief that Mr. Lincoln was a sincere believer in the 
religion of the Saviour, whose purity of life was surely 
reflected in the life of Mr. Lincoln. ; 

Our statement was strictly correct. Itis equally 
certain that Mr. Lincoln was a Christian man. 
He was one of those whom Dr. Bushnell denom- 
inated “the outside saints,” who belong to the 
invisible church, but not to the visible. 


Will you please tell us how the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Mohammedan countries mark their time, in distinction 
from our Christian era? jl. EW. 

The Chinese for more than 2,000 years have 
dated events from the year of the accession of 
the emperor reigning at the time. For general 
chronology their system is a complicated mode of 
reckoning by yearly, monthly, and daily cycles of 
60. If 1864 is the first year of a cycle, 1873 will 
be the tenth year, etc. Each year, month, and 
day has its own name in its cycle, and by com- 
pounding these names the year, month, and day 
are expressed in a single-word. The epoch of 
the first cycle is 2397 B.c., corrected in Chinese 
usage to 2277 Bc. In Japan, the European or 
Gregorian calendar was introduced in 1872. Jap- 
anese historians date their ancient history from the 
accession of the Emperor Jimmu, 660 B.c. The 
era in use among Mohammedans is that of the 
Hegira, the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, 
A.D.622. © 


1. What books of the Old Testament were embraced in 
the Septuagint? 2. When was the Old Testament canon 
closed, authoritatively or otherwise? 3. Is there any 
evidence to support the statement that Christ had and 
used the same books of the Old Testament as we now 
possess in our Bible? Or, in other words, did he use the 
same Bible as we do now? 4. What evidence is there 
for the statement that “ theology has no infantile stage,” 
but comes forth as revelation complete and perfect ? 

T. W. B. 

1. The Septuagint translation into Greek, be- 
gun about 280 B.c., includes all our canonical 
books, together with the apocryphal. 2. The 
canon stood as now in the first century before 
Christ, but was not free from controversy as late 
as 90 A.D., when a Jewish synod pronounced 
against Ecclesiastes and the Song of So.omon. 
3. Yes; his quotations from the Old Testament 
and those of the Apostles prove this; these quo- 
tations, however, being mainly from the Septua- 
gint version. 4. None that we know of. 


It is reported that Robert Ingersoll, in one of his re- 
cent speeches in New York, said that David starved two 
wives. Will you please tell me if it is spoken of in the 
Bible, and where I can find such a statement ? ‘ 

A. E. W. 


Mr. Ingersoll has exclusive information on that 
subject (if, indeed, he made the statement). We 
.must refer you to him. 


Where can I find a story or novelette entitled “ The 
Bishop’s Vagabond”? I read it some years ago, but 
have forgotten where I found it. a: oe 
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For the Little People 
% 


The Relief of the Flood Sufferers 
By Mary Wills 

Catherine, Jack, and Bob were in the big play- 
room. All the toys were out, and it looked as 
if a cyclone had visited a toy-shop, and a large 
portion of its contents had been blown into this 
big, sunny room. 

The children were looking out of the window, 
but nothing they saw seemed to interest them at 
all. Catherine exclaimed, two or three times, 
“See that bird!” but the others did not even 
look where she pointed, and dear little Catherine 
flattened her nose against the window-pane, and 
wished in her little heart that mamma was at 
home, and that dear Martha did not have a head- 
ache. 

Suddenly Jack called out, “ There’s Margery !” 
and the children stood on tiptoe to watch whethe~ 
Margery would come in 
at the gate, or go down 
the road to grandma’s. 
“She’s coming! She’s 
coming !” the three chil- 
dren exclaimed in one , ifs 
breath. Margery looked is 
up at the window, saw FS. 2 
her three cousins, and Ae: v 
waved her tam frantic- 
ally as she came up 
the path. 

The children rushed 
down stairs so fast they 
nearly fell over each 
other. “ Mamma has— 
no, Martha has a head- 
ache, and mamma’s gone to town; we are so 
lonesome, and have nothing to play.” And they 
hung round Margery as if she had rescued them 
from an awful doom. 

Margery asked no more Celightful game than 
tolead. “ Boss” was Jack’s name for it, when 
he was tired of following Margery’s lead. To be 
the one to plan and direct other children was 
Margery’s chief pleasure. 

She looked around the big play-room with shin- 
ing eyes. She was wise enough to see that the 
first difficulty was that there were too many things 
about. So she proposed playing house-cleanirg. 
Such beating and brushing and dusting was a 
new experience to Jumbo, the elephant; the team 
of horses, Dancer and Prancer, if they thought at 
all, must have decided that the way to care for 
horses was entirely unknown in that family, 
for they were groomed with a brush-broom and 
dusted off with Catherine’s apron. The animals in 
the Noah’s Ark, Noah, Mrs. Noah, and the sons 
and daughters, were all put to soak in the basin, 





while the inside of the ark was flooded and the 
roof shut down. Catherine was inclined to dis- 
pute this treatment of her dear, kind Noah, who 
saved all the animals, but to-day it was follow 
Margery or she would go home. Catherine con- 
soled herself by lifting Noah’s and Mrs. Noah’s 
heads out of the water. The dolls were picked 
up and shaken, all except Catherine’s Li Hung 
Chang. She saved him by holding him every 
minute. This debarred her from her full share 
of house-cleaning, but it saved her darling from 
Margery’s broom. Long before the play-room 
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was in order Margery tired of the game, to the joy 
of Catherine, who quickly rescued the soaking 
family and animals from the basin, and dried out 
the ark with her doll’s bed-quilt. Bob had stood 
very close to his dapple-gray horse, named, after 
the butcher’s gray horse, “ Bill.” Bull was about 
the only thing in the play-room that had not been 
beaten, shaken, or wiped with a damp cloth by 
Margery, with Jack’s assistance. At last Margery, 
almost breathless, sat down. 

Jack’s cart and horse stood on the floor; at 
once Margery thought of a new game. They 
would send food to the people whose homes had 
been destroyed by the Western floods. Barrels 
were taken from the grocery-store, still damp 
from the scrubbing Margery had given them. 
Noah, Mrs. Noah, the sons, and the daughters 
would in their damp condition represent the flood 
sufferers, while the animals from the ark could 
be scattered about. Wa Sin, the new gentleman 
from China, whom nobody in particular claimed, 
and Mabel, Catherine’s last doll, who ry not 
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yet grown into a very warm place in her affections, 
were put into the big chair, which for the time 
was the roof of a high building, on the top of 
which they had been thrown by the flood. The 
horse started with his load, the children in proces- 
sion behind him. Jack thought they ought to 
kave a drum and flags, but Margery said that 
would be horrid, telling all the country how good 
they were in caring for those sufferers. Round 
and round the play-room went the relief party. 
The animals were put on their feet, the sons and 
the daughters stood up in different parts of the 
room as the inhabitants of villages. Mr.and Mrs. 
Noah were put in the cart because of their great 
age, and driven to the ark, and put in it. Mar- 
gery said the flood had receded, and the house 
was on dry land. 

By some mistake, the black bear, Sancho 
Panza, given to Bob last year, was, after a vigor- 
ous brushing, left on the floor beside the house, 
on the roof of which Wa Sin and Mabel were 
deposited by the flood. Margery saw him, gave 
a scream which made all the children jump, 
pushed Jack in front of her, saying hoarsely, 
*« The wild beasts have come out of the woods to 
eat the animals!” 

Jack jumped, overturning the cart and the horse 
and throwing out the barrels of flour and potatoes 
The children gathered ina group. “ Jump on Bill 
and ride to the rescue, Bob.” Bob jumped on 
Bill, somewhat bewildered as to what he was to 
do. “Ride hard,” commanded Margery. 

At this moment the door opened, and mamma 
and papa, with most fascinating bundles, stood in 
the door, and the flood sufferers, with the wild 
beasts from the forests, were forgotten. 


A Woods Family 

Perhaps you think that little baby and child 
bears living with their mothers and fathers in the 
woods do not have to obey, are left free to do 
as they choose. In “Harper's Magazine” Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner recently told a story, 
which is a true one, of a bear and her cildren 
who lived in the Yellowstone Park. There is at 
one place in the Park a house or hut where trav- 
elers can get food. Last year a she bear came 
to the house and clearly indicated that she wished 
broken food; that her spirit was most friendly ; 
that she would violate no privileges extended to 
her. The man who keot this lunch station un- 
derstood the bear perfectly, and, after feeding her, 
allowed her to carry off the food she did not eat. 
He knew she had a family, but he respected her 
prejudices for privacy, and did not attempt to 
find out where she lived or how large a family he 
was at least partially supporting. One day the 
mother bear went out of the house as usual with 
food for her family, and when she had got a little 
way from the house she found her children wait- 
ing for her. She was very angry. She put the 
food down, rushed at her two children, punished 
them severely, and drove them back into the 
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woods. At a certain place, evidently the place 
she told them to wait for her, she left them, and 
went back to the house, where she stayed two 
hours. The disobedient children must have 
grown very hungry. Doubtless mothers bringing 
up children in the woods have a great deal of 
anxiety. They have to hide their babies from 
hunters, and from other animals who would hurt, 
if they did not kill, them; and then it must be a 
most difficult thing to find babies who get lost in 
the woods; there are no policemen there, no 
people to guide them back home when they get 
lost. Poor mothers of the woods, how much 
they have to do, and how good the wood babies 
should be! 


“Baby Goes to Sleepy Town” 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


Baby goes to Sleepy Town a dozen times a day, 
But foolish little Baby-heart can never find the 
way. 


Mother has to go along and lead her by the hand 
All the way through Drowsy Lane and on to 
Slumber Land. 


Oh, my little Baby-heart, learn the way to go! 
Mother has such lots to do she can’t run to and 
fro. 


Mother, dear, I never saw the way to Sleepy 
Town. 

Don’t you know my eyes are shut before you lay 
me down? 


Teacups 


Do you ever think, when you sit at the tale, 
that the dishes you see upon it were not dreamed 
of years ago? that the materials of which dishes 
are made were not known to the children of a 
few centuries ago? We have tea-cups and coffee- 
cups now, but years ago there -vas no distinetion ; 
tea, coffee, chocolate, were all drank from the 
same cups. In the coffee-raising countries the 
cups were without handles. At first when cups 
were introduced into Europe they were treated 
as ornaments. It was not until after America 
was settled by the English that teacups came 
into familiar use. 


He Did Not Need a Judge 


A man in New York lost a pet dog. A few 
days later he met a woman carrying the dog. He 
told ker it was his dog, and tried to take it from 
her. Both were arrested. The judge listened to 
the stories. He then had the man and woman 
taken into another room. A policeman held the 
dog. At a signal from the judge the dog was 
put on the floor. He bounded into the arms of 
the man and licked his face. He paid no atten- 
tion to the woman. The dog himself decided 
who was his owner, 
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The Child’s World 


The story is told of the father and mother of a 
small boy, who often preferred to go driving with- 
out him. In order to avoid a scene, they would 
send the boy off with his nurse, telling him they 
were not going driving. Ile found them out sev- 
eral times. One day they unintentionally passed 
him on the road; the little fellow doubled his 
fists, saying, with tears in his eyes, “There go 
the two biggest liars in this town.” 

A small girl was brought to a kindergarten by 
her mother. It was her first experience outside 
of the nursery. She would not let her mother 
leave her, clung to her, and cried hard when she 
attempted to go. At last the mother held a long 
whispered conversation with her, at the close of 
which the child took her place at the table. At 
twelve o'clock a nurse came for the child. When 
the child saw the nurse, she looked at her with 
scorn, saying, ‘‘ Mamma said she would come for 
me herself if I would stay, but I knew she would 
not. She went out, didn’t she?” The nurse and 
the child seemed to have a perfect understancir g 
as to the mother’s character for veracity. 

Recently a woman received a letter from an 

aunt, who had much to do with her as a child. 
The letter contained much information in regard 
to several members of the family. The receiver 
was astonished to find how much of this she 
questioned as being absolutely true. On looking 
over her experience with this aunt she had to 
admit to herself that her aunt was as strictly 
truthful as women of her temperament usually 
are, but that she had always distrusted this rela- 
tive. Suddenly she realized why. When this 
woman was a little girl, this aunt would send her 
upstairs after a handkerchief, or overshoes, or 
book, and then slip out, when she had promised 
to take the child with her. The distrust, the nat- 
ural result of such treatment, had left an ineradi- 
cable impression that had affected all intercourse 
with this relative. It is without doubt true that 
the character of one’s whole life bears the impress 
of those who are about one in childhood. Trust 
grows in the world at large if the child is not 
shocked by discoveries of untruth, injustice, dis- 
honesty, in the child worid where its standards and 
impressions of that unknown world are formed. 


A Lesson 


Last year in the New York Legislature a bill 
was passed known as the Mercantile Act, to pro- 
tect women and children employed in dry-goods 
stores. In New York, through the energy of its 
Consumers’ League and the active co-operation 
of the Board of Health, by which department this 
act must be enforced, an appropriation of $10,000 
to employ inspectors to enforce this act was 
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secured. 


The first arrest under the law took place 
lately. 


A husband and wife were arrested for 
violating every section of the law : for employing 
females under age without a permit from the 
Health Department; for working them sixty-five 
hours a week ; for u-ing the basement without a 
permit; for not posting copies of the law; and 
for sanitary infringement of the law. This man 
and his wife were notified six times by the in- 
spectors, who did not wish to give the impression 
of oppressing a small dealer; but when the pro- 
prieter of the establishment announced that his 
‘pull ” was so great that he could do as he chose, 
the law was enforced, and the husband and wife 
were held for trial before the Special Sessions 
and fined five dollars each. This is a triumph 
which will work untold good, especially among 
dealers in the tenement-house thoroughfares, 
where the violations of the law are most common. 


Is the Laborer Worthy of his Hire? 


Dear Outlook: |s a woman who has had a college edu- 
cation, studied abroad, and had successful experience 
in teaching, worth an annual salary of seven hun- 
dred dollars? This is the value set upon her by the 
School Board of one of New York’s wealthiest resident 
suburbs in a neighboring State. The public-school sys- 
tem has been the object of frequent hostile criticism on 
the ground that it was content with mediocre teachers. 
This suburban School Board is certainly open to no 
such charge. It has given expression to its high aims and 
ideals, in the first place, by an enumeration of the qualifi 
cations demanded in candidates for certain specified posi- 
tions; and, secondly, by sending a circular embodying 
these to instructors in these departments in the chief 
women’s colleges. This document is privately printed, 
but deserves a wider circulation. ‘‘ We desire for Sep- 
tember,” says the circular, “a lady to take charge of our 
German department, which will consume her entire 
time; also a lady for the French department. The 
teacher in charge should be a college graduate, and 
should have acquired her accent and conversational 
qualifications in Europe. She should, therefore, be able 
to speak or write fluently the language she teaches, and 
should not merely be able to converse on the subjects 
connected with the daily recitations. She must have 
had experience in public-school work and be able to con- 
trol easily a class of thirty-five pupils—disciplinary 
ability is essential.” What do these requirements im- 
ply? The young woman must have invested four years’ 
time and at least two thousand dollars in her college 
course. In order to be able to speak or write fluently in 
the language she teaches, she must have invested a year 
and six hundred dollars in European study ; and, lastly. 
she must have had as much as a year’s experience in 
public-school teaching. When she is ready to avail 
herself of this generous suburban offer, she is probably 
twenty-four years old, and represents a paid-up capital 
of six years’ time and nearly three thousand dollars—not 
counting brains. 

What does the School Board offer her inreturn ? The 
foliowing limitations: “* The text-books used in the first- 
year classes are Wenckebach and Schrakamp’s German 
Grammar and ‘ Livre de Lecture et de Conversation,’ 
by Fontaine. The method used is a combination of the 
natural and grammatical.” An angel could not meet 
their requirements, an angel would not stand their limi- 
tations. A good teacher may submit to long hours, 
small- salary, and unpleasant surroundings, ay to re- 
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strictions and limitations in text-books and methods as 
a matter of conscience she cannot submit. ‘They strike 
at the very foundation of her work. 

The quantity of work is also prescribed by the circu- 
lar: “ There will be a large beginning class of first-year 
students, numbering perhaps a hundred and twenty, in 
German; an advanced class of second-year students, 
numbering perhaps seventy-five; a higher division, con- 
taining those pupils who are to enter courses in college. 
in which a maximum equivalent of German is required. 
These will probably number fifteen.” Thisis an inspir- 
ing outlook. At the very least she must teach the same 
lessons in beginning German to three divisions each 
day ; and to do one hundred and twenty pupils any jus- 
tice they ought to be divided into four divisions. She 
must correct one hundred and twenty exercises every 
day. Besides this, she has about a hundred pupils in ad- 
vanced classes and discipline all day long. The informa- 
tion on the part of the honorab'e Board that “ the de- 
partment will consume all her time ” seems gratuitous. 
She is fortunate if it doesn’t consume her. 

“ The salary for the first year is likely to be in the 
vicinity of seven hundred dollars, but this will depend 
on the experience and qualifications ot the ladies se- 
cured.” “ The school year includes forty schoo! weeks, 
and the price of board is from six to eight dollars a 
week,” says the comprehensive circular. A‘ lady” with 
such endowments and experience really ought to have 
eight-dollar board. Her board and washing for the 
school year will take half of her salary. She has left 
three hundred and fifty dollars for clothes, books, trav- 
eling expenses, and incidentals. Let us hope that she 
can live at home in the vacations. 

Is the laborer worthy of his hire? 

han. & 


Ideal for Education 


Last winter the Public Education Association 
of New York maintained its classes in child- 
study, and its public lectures for teachers and 
others on Friday afternoons. The result of this 
work has been to greatly enlarge the ideas and 
comprehension of the women of New York as 
to the possibilities of education. While, theoret- 
ically, this work has been intended to develop an 
ideal for the public schools, the subjects of the 
lectures have been so wisely chosen that the au- 
dience has conceived an ideal for the education 
of children of all classes. One of the latest 
speakers has been Dr. William Woods Hutchin- 
son, of Buffalo, on “ Instinct and Interest of the 
Child in Education.” Among the many things 
said by Dr. Hutchinson none were more impress- 
ive or worth more to thoughtful parents than 
this: “ Above all, do not judge the child by our 
own standards. That is the fundamental error 
of the non-expert in dealing with the minds 
of children. They are constantly judged from 
the adult standpoint.” Dr. Hutchinson asks, 
“ Why should a child be taught to count in higher 
numbers than he has any use for?” Whichis but 
a short way of saying, Adapt all education to the 
needs of the child. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all true education, and parents and teach- 
ers alike are slowly coming to comprehend it. 


Educational Extension 


The Brooklyn Institute, under the able leader- 
ship of Professor Hooper, is now establishing 
branches of what may be called its Lecture 
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Bureaus in different parts of the city. Feeling 
that there was no hall large enough to contain all 
the members, and that distance and want of quick 
connection between several parts of the city pre- 
vented many people from availing themselves of 
the educational opportunities afforded by the In- 
stitute, its directors have established branches in 
several sections of the city, to which its best lec- 
turers are sent. 


The Social Contributor 
Recently a woman’s page of one of the daily 
papers told of two or three incidents to show that 
young ladies in society were often cruelly impolite 
to one another. They did not introduce men to 
their girl friends, and did nothing to give girls 
who were strangers to others a good time. 
A mother, who had one son, was deter- 
mined that he should be a gentleman, that he 
should meet her standards of what constituted 
good manners in society. When he went to 
dancing-school], his mother was his atiendant. 
The first lesson she taught’him was not to be in 
a hurry to select his partners, but look to see if 
any little girl had been forgotten; if one had been, 
he must ask her to dance. He was taught that 
social occasions were his opportunity to contribute 
to the general happiness of all present. It was 
this same mother who, when her niece announced 
that she was not going to college, but into society 
when she left school, asked, ‘“‘ What have you to 
give society ?”—a view entirely new to many far 
older than the young girl to whom this question 
was asked. Manners are the blossoms that take 
form and color from the home training. If each 
member of a family is made to contribute to the 
social life of the family, if each child is trained to 
be a contributor to every social occasion, is 
taught that the attitude of the receiver is the self- 
ish, the untrained attitude, we shall hear less of 
the stupid affairs that our fashionable friends so 
often attend, and shall never hear comments on 
the bad manners that are the natural expression 
of selfishness. 


Child Study 


The interest in child study in Illinois is great 
enough to have organized a Congress which 
holds its third annual meeting in Chicago during 
the last three days of April and the first of May. 
The Conference is intended alike for parents 
and teachers, and will be addressed by some of 
the leading educators of the country. 


A New Art Industry 

Word comes across from England that hand- 
weaving has become a fashionable pastime in 
England, and that some beautiful and artistic 
textiles have been woven after designs by the 
weavers. It is said that the table-linen and 
toweling woven by some ladies are, in truth, 
works of art. 
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= Wood fieated with Creosote ts not subject to dry rot or othe 
ener: "—Century Dictionary. 


Preserve your shingles with 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


which at the same time color them in the beau 
tiful moss-green, silver-gray, or bark-brown toneg 
that blend so harmoniously with the landscape 
There are no other Creosote stains. 








[ ot Stained wood samples, with color studies, sent on request. 

oe 
| "ee ae a” SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
aa _ Agents at all Central Points 

















$1.000.00 in 147 Prizes 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


will be given July Ist, for moness we accept for using our Pork and Beans, alone, 
in combination with ‘other food products. A trade-mark cut from label of-can mu 
accompany every recipe. Competition.closes May 3l. Our cook book, “ Beg 
Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 


\ VA IN: CA 
WAN CAN 


“ Pork and . Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


Beans are 


worth a King's Equally good, hot or cold. In three sizes—at leading grocers. or sen 
Ransom nou. 


Saleres Wane 6c. for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 
Act 3, Scene 4.. WAN CAMP PACKING CO., 328 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Iné 




































is a delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions. A meal in itself 














THERUISSEAUMONT| Poe! Houses to Rent or S¢ 


_ GENTLEMEN: The advertisement ‘‘ House to Let at Bolton, Lake George,’ 
ADIRONDACKS in your paper nas yr? ht us more answers than 7he Tritune, Times, 


Express, Eagle, Post, Albany Evening Journal. \t was let for $300 through 


LAKE PLACI oO, N. WV. your advertisement (cost $2). Yours res pecially. 
f. BENEDICT. 
Open June Ist. Special rates tor June. 114 Macon Street. 
DMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 





If you have a summer cottage you wish to sell or leas¢ 


ARE opportunity for Invalids and the | the coming summer, it will pay you to advertise it in The Outlo 
Aged. With baths, massage, and vital- 7 


ized air. Wood firesand steamheat. Twenty] We shall be glad to quote cost of advertising on request 
miles from city, Harlem R.R. References om * ’ 
exchanged. Mrs. G. D. CLIFT, __ THE OutTLtook Company, 13 Astor Place, New Yo 


Hartsdale, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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For health or rest. The appointments of and June. (Direct route to W 





a first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, sun- Mts.) Apply B. TES 
parlor, and promenade on the roof. ‘Suites Pennsylvama Fairview = North ‘atl and, Ver 
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an ealth apphances ew Lurkish, Rus- S S 
sian baths. Bry tonic air Saratoga Spring Grand View Sanatorium 
waters. Good wheeling, bicycle paths. Open 
all the year. Send for illustrated circular Open the Year Round, Send for ilhusteoted Nervine,” Berlingtop, Vermont 
and special announcement for 1897. Enter- | Pamphlet. Reusen D. Wenricu, M.D..] 4” J. WILLARD, Yale °3! f 
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ALTER’S SANITARIUM 


bide vies cia PARK (Wernersville), Pa. 


r 
3 








Valter’s Park is a grand mountain Park of 500 acres, with its own Money- 


wader Post-Office, Long-Distance Telephone, with the most superb moun- 


orge e, 
Times, 
1roug sh 


air, absolutely free from malaria, mosquitoes, and rarely dew; with mag- 
cent mountain springs from granite rock, 1,000 feet above tide-water ; 
h scenery declared by travelers.“ egual to anything in Europe or Amer- 
with pine and cedar groves and chestnut forests; with splendid drives, 
ellent livery ; our own “Jersey dairy; butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables 


Jp. and sweet. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


ts central thought, the product of twenty-five years of earnest work. It 
ts, in addition to the most comprehensive system of treatment, the largest 
ge of appliances, with the largest experience in applying them. 


COUNTRY LIFE WITH CITY COMFORTS 


tric Light, Hydraulic Elevator, Steam Heat and Open Grates, Library, Post Office, Telephone 


; BATHS, MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS (both mechanical and manual) 
ES 


Only 
Je on! 
V erent 


, 


ion furnis) 


ELECTRICITY (Static, Galvanic, Faradic), OXYGEN, VACUUM 


fms moderate. New illustrated catalogue. Be careful to address correctly, always 
LTER’S SANITARIUM, or ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Pa, 
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The rest is easy and the result is always a 


» delicious. appetizing and nutritious soup 


4 Our little book, “Culinary Wrinkles’ fells many other ways in which 
h the Extract may be used to advantage. It is mailed free by 


Armour & Company 
Chica GO. 
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